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THE BLACKS MIXING THE WHITE AND THE BLUE IN DELAWARE 


N up-to-date spraying outfit is found on the farm of William M. Dickson of Kent county, Del. The picture reproduced 
A above was caught by American Agriculturist’s camera May 7. As here shown, an ordinary hand pump is set on a 
low-wheeled wagon bed. With the exception of the pump, this is a homemade equipment, all the work having been 
done in the farm workshop. It is made of well-seasoned, 4 by 4-inch posts 12 feet long. The upper platform is 3 by 6 feet 
and 9 feet above the wagon bed. The railing around the platform is 3 feet high. ‘This would be safer if it was at least 1 foot 
higher, as it would afford better protection to the operators in handling the rod and the nozzles. A feature of this equip- 
ment is an iron pipe running from the pump through the bottom of the platform. To this the hose is attached in the ordi- 
nary way. With this arrangement, the length of the hose is lessened, and at the same time there is not so much strain or 
wear or tear on it as when attached directly to the pump. Still another advantage is the lessening of the weight carried by 
workmen in handling the nozzles. The outfit is an exceptionally satisfactory one and can be easily constructed by any mechanic 
according to the design here shown. Mr Dickson is an advocate of thorough spraying, believing half the efficiency depends on 
the proper mixing of the bordeaux. 
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- It tells many things that the 
average man does 3 know. 
There are just two kinds of 

roofing e durable, wear- 
for-ever kind and the_short- 
lived kind. A SEA -GREEN 
OR PU RPLE slate roof will 
out-wear any eo on 


Our FREE Book 
“ROOFS”’ 


gs : , I 
, i, never requires ainting, 
Tells all about Roofing ana reer lee ing, 
~—o r kind must be 
ugly its lif freauens but » matter ot 8 
of repair, to look at, unsanitary, inefficient, and its life at the best is a matter 
few wears. hen you have all the bother and expense over again. 


A Sea Green or Purple 
Slate Roof 


Costs. Little More than the Short-Lived Kind 


and es painting, repairs or replacement, Itis suitable for any building, new 
neyo and wock : and cnunes wear out decay any more than the rocks in the fields. 
x orate ROQGF te an pens oe any other kind an expense, and a good big expense 
at that. Can you afford to saddle yourse}f with the expense of an ordinary roof when for a 
friite more yon ean roof your pull ngs with SEA GREEN OR PURPLESLATE and_stop 
expense forever? Ask for our book now and post yourself. It will cost but a cent for a 
‘postal will save yeua good many dollars. N’T WAIT—WRITE NOW and give 


‘hame of your loct! roofer. 
THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., GRANVILLE, N. Y. 




















‘RICE © HUTCHINS 
SH FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Our “OLD HOMESTEAD SHOE” has been known, 
advertised and worn for many years, It is one of our 
several styles of men’s heavy shoes made Leon LONG 

WEAR and to WITHSTAND HARD SERVICE. 

It is built on a roomy last with two heavy soles, sewed 
and re-inforced by stan screws. 

Made in Blucher, also Bal. style, heavy Kangaroo Kel, B comyiy 
per pair of your dealer or 25c. extra if delivered from factory. 

Do not forget that we are ‘‘shoemakers for the 
whole ‘family’ and if Ary y ; 
write today for our “ 

FOOTWEAR” Ses Reta 

can keep on whet 
shoes to wear, made by us in 
our seven modern a 

Wo make shoes for all pu 
all hha and of all kinds of Bie Ry 

If it is anything in footwear you will find it in 
the Rice & Hutchins line of popular shoes. 

RICR & HUTCHINS, Inc., 


8 High Street, Boston, Mass. 











AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST 


By John J. Thomas 
Revised and Enlarged by W. H. S. weed 
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the section treating of the varieties of 

the different. kinds , fruits has been very thor- 
oughly revised so = to a ~# the approved 


wer sorts; and chal m added 
on nuts, a wild frufts "und subtropical fruits. All 
x ruits are from average-dized s 
— E life-size unless otherwise definitely 
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You pay no money, make no deposit, sign 


no notes. 

The free trial is yyy free. We ship 
and you keep and try 30days. That's the 
way you 


under 


rik more reediness 
ney tely y, together. 





Mass ror are: tthe ent Try an ANDERTON with 
thee ¢ HA, The or 
of most of the ares truts Maree edt your money in your pocket 
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of t fale ele his , a, been And when you have baccay i = paid Ae! 
4 = , our guarantee goes along wi 
me of the various rations. wots My hn fil hee ay backed by a ank 
eo ie a enjoyed the popularity bond It gets you your money back if any 
this one, which has now mn b t up to faw d I enot Sa ed. 
comarings. G8 inches. as pages. Ciatk? Full line Buggies,  Surrers, +c} 
50. _ prvvieg Wagons, Sortas | Wagons, Pony Ve- 
ORANGE ] Sena or 140-page catalog. Tells all 
JUDD COMPANY about feds for plan and flustrates and 
New York describes everything, 


439-441 Lafayette Street 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
\ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











AGRICULTURE 
Western Beans and Eastern Markets 


The field bean market of the sea- ~ 


son of 1906-7 is proving none too 
brilliant as far as producers are con- 
cerned. The old crop is*by this time 
pretty well out of the way, and the 
attention of: farmers is: being cen- 
tered on operations for 1 A short 
time ago an editorial representative 
of this journal talked with New York 
city dealers in regard to the domes- 
tic and foreign bean trade. 

“Winter prices and early spring 
quotations for pea beans have ruled 
weak,” said R. S. Porter, one of the 
dealers interviewed. ‘“‘Quotations for 
this variety have dropped to the low- 
est point reached in six or seven 
years. However, the market still com- 
pares quite favorably with the de- 
pressing range of 80 cents to $1.10 per 
bushel that prevailed during the con- 
sumptive period of 1897-8. 

“Michigan is steadily becoming 
more of a factor in the field bean 
trade at New York. Less than ten 
years ago the Empire state was 
strictly it, when it came. to furnish- 
ing this market with all varieties of 
beans. The past few seasons, how- 
ever, Michigan has jumped to the 
front, and now contributes about 60% 
of all pea beans received here. -Red 
kidneys, etc, still come largely from 
the Empire state. 

‘Until two or three years ago 
New York beans commanded a pre- 
mium over Michigan stock of fully 


5 cents a bushel, and _ occasion- 
ally more. Recently, however, 
Michigan shippers have shown a 


disposition to wake. up. They seem 
to ‘be giving their ~crop. béiter 


| care, and are putting beans on the 


market..in more attractive shape. As 
a result, the differential against 
Michigan stock has been removed.” 

Eastern growers haye a marked 
advantage over Michigan producers 
who patronize the New. York mar- 
ket, in the way -of lower freight 
rates.* It costs 25 to 30 cents per 100 
pounds to get Michigan beans to this 
market, whereas, the rate’ from 
points in New-York isronly 15 to 16 
cents, 

“The export trade ir ‘field beans so 
far this season has proved unevent- 
ful. . The chief varieties sent across 
the water are red kidnéys, pea beans, 
mediums and marrows, The first 
hamed. is exported in largest quanti- 
ties. Chief types of beans imported 
are medium, marrow and white kid- 
ney. The duty against foreign beans 
is 45 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 


Thus domestic growers are well pro- 
tected from any influx of low 
priced European beans. Most of the 


beans imported inta the United States 
come from continental Europe. Aus- 
tria in some seasons. furnishes large 
supplies. However, New York deal- 
ers say that Austrian. growers do not 
hand pick their beans, and as a re- 
sult the stock does not show up here 
in good shape. Thus it moves at a 
discount of 10 to 15 cents a_ bushel, 
compared with prices, paid for do- 
mestic beans. 

New. York and Boston use 
quantities of beans. 
New York city the last few years 
have ranged 350,000 to 550,000 
bushels or more annually: Boston 
handles 250,000 to 300,000 bushels. 


large 
Receipts at 





FOREIGN TRADE IN BEANS 
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Ontario Apple ‘Growers Co-operating 


The co*operative movement among 
fruit growers in the province of On. 
tario is-growing apace. This in con. 
junction with the strongly amended 
fruit marks ‘act of the Canadian goy. 
ernment will mean much for the fur- 


ther development of the important 
apple industry across the line. In 
issue of January 12,° American Agri- 
culturist gave an extensive review ot 
the Canadian fruit law, and dwelt 
upon its suggestive possibilities. Writ- 
ing this journal, P. W. Hodgetts, sec- 
retary of the fruit growers’ associa- 
tion of Ontario, says: 

“The co-opérative movement has 
just started in this province, the first 
real co-operative association having 
been organized as a result of an ad- 
dress. delivered at our fruit growers’ 
convention at Leamington, four years 
ago. There are now between 20 and 
30 organizations in existence for the 
co-operative handling of apples alone. 
We will probably double this number 
during 1907. All of the assocaitions 
so far organized have succeeded be- 
yond our best hopes. 

It was feared in the beginning that 
the movement would grow so rapidly 
that the markets would not take the 
products of the orchards at a high 
enough rate to warrant the associa- 
tions in continuing. This has not been 
the case, however. On the contrary, 
@ number of the associations have 
sold direct to large consumers in the 
Canadian west and Great Britain. 
These associations have Veen particu- 
larly successful where the orchards 
have been small and contained many 
varieties. In the past dealers have 
not “co-operated in these districts to 
any extent and the products of the 
orchard have been practically 
wasted.” 

The Ontario fruit growers’ associa- 
tion has arranged an extensive se- 
ries of meetings in connection with 
the farmers’ institutes of the prov- 
ince to promote the organization of 
co-operative fruit growers’ associa- 
tions, The work of these organiza- 
tions includes the purchasing of pow- 
er spraying plants, and operation of 
the same; erection or leasing, packing 
and storage houses; wholesale pur- 
chase of packages; modern packing 
of fruits and the shipping of prod- 
ucts .of the members of the associa- 
tions. 

Local growers’ organizations of the 
province of Ontario include the fol- 
lowing: Bruce fruit growers’ associa- 
tion, Forest fruit growers’ and for- 
warding association; Canadian apple 
exporters, Ltd; St Catherines cold 
storage and forwarding company, Ltd; 
Oakville fruit growers, Ltd; Newcastle 
fruit growers and forwarding associa- 
tion; Chatham fruit growers’ associa- 
tion; Belleville apple growers’ co-op- 


erative association; Ilderton fruit 
growers’ association; Grimsby fruit 
growers’, Lid; Hast Lambton fruit 
growers’ ‘association; Norfolk fruit 
growers’ association; Oshawa fruit 


growers, Ltd; Parkhill fruit growers’ 
association; Ingersoll co-operative 
fruit growers’. association; Meaford 
fruit growers’ association; Orillia 
fruit growers’ association; _Burgess- 
ville packing company; Burlington 
fruit growers’ -association;’ George- 
town co-operative association, Geo- 
gian Bay fruit growers’ association; 
Owen Sound co-operative association; 
Randolph co-operative - association; 
Brant packing association; Cunwick 
co-operative association; Grafton fruit 
shippers’ association; Allenford asso- 
(Bruce company); Niagara district 
fruit growers’ stock company. 


Beautifal Cows are not those that 
appear best on canvas in pictures, 
but on the balance sheet in dollars 
and cents. 
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SUCCESSFUL METHODS OF CORN CULTURE 
E. G. BRUNDAGE, SENECA COUNTY, 0 


have been growing ccrn for 
about ten years and myaverage 
yield for that time has been 
about 70 bushels an acre. I 
have found sandy loam soil 
originally covered with elm 
timber well adapted for this crop. In my 
system of rotation corn or potatoes are fol- 
lowed by wheat and frequently oats followed 
by wheat. The wheat crop is usually followed 
with clover and timothy. I allow this to 
stand for two years and then usually pasture 
it one year. Land is plowed as early in the 
spring as we can get on it. I believe in thor- 
ough harrowing, and go over_it frequently. 

We aim to get our crop in the ground as 
near May 10 as possible. The season varies, 
however, and frequently we 
can get it in a few days earlier, 
but it is not safe, asa rule, to 
plant in this section before that 
date. There is danger of frosts 
and the ground is more or less 
cold. I find that it is best to 
delay planting until ground is 
thoroughly warm, then the 
crop comes along rapidly. Corn 
is planted 3 feet 8 inches apart 
each way. I have a No 9 edge 
drop. It works perfectly if 
conditions are all right. I could 
not get along without it. I con- 
template putting in about 20 
acres this spring. 

I haul out our barnyard ma- 
nure during the winter and 
spring and put it on with a ma- 
nure spreader at the rate of 
about 12 loads an acre. I con- 
sider the manure spreader one 





For Week Ending April 27, 1907 


I use a corn binder when corn is ripe and 
husk it by hand or feed in bundles. My yield 
per acre last year was about 75 bushels, which 
was five bushels better than my ten-year av- 
erage. I usually store some of my corn in 
the barn in bundles. The average price re- 
ceived last year was 55.cents; at the opening 
of April we were getting 60 cents. 


At harvest time I select a quantity of my 
best corn for seed purposes and try to pick 
out characteristic stalks and ears while the 
crop is still standing. My seed corn is usually 
stored in a special crib, but some of it Is fire 
dried. I have grown but one variety in my 
section and that is Reid’s Yellow Dent. I 
consider it one of the very best varieties. My 
method of cultivation was inspired by an ar- 
ticle I saw in American Agriculturist several 
years ago, but which did not seem to attract 
the attention it merited. [The article re- 





A CITY MAN’S GARDEN AT A SUMMER RESORT 


On a vacant lot 80x160 feet adjoining a large hotel along the St Law- they are turned out to water 
rence river in northern New York, our editorial 


of the most valuable farm im- hove picture June 22, 1906, at the time of the annual meeting of the 
lot had been bedded. The cows are lpt in 


plements ever invented. Mine American seed trade association. This unsightly, vacant 
has paid for itself over and transformed by Mr Crossman into a veritable garden of beauty. By skill- and given a light feed of hay. 


over again. 


: lettuce the effect was pleasing. 
price to me each season. I do sands of others. 


It is worth its ful, ‘fully arranging the various vegetables and bordering the walks with 
Such a garden can be made by thou- 
In this instance the ground was perfectly level and ab- 


not understand why so many _ solutely free from weeds. 


farmers get along without one. 
In my experience, manure is worth more 
when put on evenly with a spreader than 
when dumped, as in many cases, in piles and 
later spread with the fork. I use only a light 
application of phosphate to stimulate growth. 
This is drilled in the row. 

I am a thorough believer in shallow culti- 
vation, and long ago came to the conclusion 


~ that many farmers do more damage by deep 


cultivation than they do good. I cultivate 
twice and frequently cultivate every other 
row. This has meant many bushels of corn 
to me. The plan is simple, but is not gen- 
erally practiced. If the season is favorable 
we get good results. I go over my field first 
with a weeder; this is followed by a spring- 
tooth cultivator with wide gauge, crossing 
with weeder after first cultivation. I 
do not cultivate very late if the weeds do not 
get a start of us and the ground is not 
compact. Frequently I put in a crop of 
rape with the corn just before laying it by. 


ferred to was by W. H. Riddle of Maryland, 
who has used a weeder with great success. 
Other facts about Mr Riddle’s methods will 
soon appear in these columns.—KEditor.] I 
believe farmers could use the weeder and 
spring-tooth cultivator to better advantage it 
their corn fields than so many shovel plows. 
Much time and labor is wasted with big 
shovels. 

Pot a Single Sweet Potato and see that it 
keeps warm, especially at night. Do it now. 
Then when it begins to vine, trim the vines on 
a trellis in the Window. It will soon be a 
thing of beauty. Two weeks before you want 


' to set out your plants, cut up the vines into 


cuttings of one leaf each and put them to 
root in-a box of damp sand, in a warm, sun- 
shiny place. When you are ready, there are 
your plants with little trouble dnd no ex- 
pense. Of course, this-is just for a family 
patch.—[D. B. Thomas, Missouri 


camera caught the 


Number 17 


A PRIZE-WINNING DAIRY FARM 


In addition to the prizes awarded for milk 
and cream at the recent competitive exhibi- 
tion at Cleveland, O, by the chamber of com- 
merce, five medals were awarded owners of 
dairy farms scoring highest. Only those dairy- 
men who exhibited milk or cream were en- 
titled to enter this contest. All the farms 
were visited by the judges and scored ac- 
cording to the score card adopted by the gov- 
ernment officials. The second prize winner, 
who secured a silver medal, was P. B. Nichols 
of Summit county, whose farm scored 85 
points out of a possible 100. When it is con- 
sidered that there were only 1% points be- 
tween him and the first prize winner, it can 
be readily understood that the competition 
was sharp. Mr Nichols has furnished Amer- 
ican Agriculturist with the following details 
of his methods, which will be of interest to 
dairymen everywhere.—[ Editor. 

Ido not wish it understood that I am a 
large producer of milk. In fact, I am a very 
small one. Being unable to se- 
cure permanent help, I am do- 
ing only what I can alone. My 
farm contains 123 acres of clay 
land. It is cleaned and gently 
rolling. Twenty to 25 head of 
cattle are kept, including young 
stock. My herd consists of 
grade Shorthorn (or Durham, 
as they are known here). I be- 
gin stabling as soon as frost 
comes in the fall. t 

For roughage, I feed cut corn 
fodder, clover and timothy. For 
grain, sucrene and corn chop, 
equal parts. I aim to feed one 
pound of grain for each three 
pounds milk produced. In the 
morning, grain is fed before 
milking. After milking, a 
bushel of corn fodder is given 
each cow. About 8 o'clock 


and the@tables are cleaned and 


At noon they are given grain 
and a bushel of corn fodder; 
again just before milking the 
cows are let out to drink, while 
the stables are cleaned and heavily bedded 
with straw. Grain is put in mangers, doors 
opened and the cows do the rest. After 
milking, a good feed of hay is given. 

My stables are lined throughout with 
matched lumber and have cement floors. 
Stanchions are used, as cows keep cleaner 
than where tied. A curry comb and brush 
are used quite frequently to assist in keeping 
cows clean, besides making them look and 
feel better. Sides and floor of stables are 


scrubbed with broom and water as often as is 


necessary to keep them clean. t 

Overalls are worn while milking and a 
damp cloth is used to wipe off udders. The 
milk is drawn into common tin pails, strained 
through cloth into aerator, then through an- 
other strainer into milk can. The can is then 
put into vat of ice water and remains there 
until it starts for the station. Ice is used in 
both aerator and vat in warm weather and 
the temperature brought down to 56 degrees. 
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I keep only from 10° to 15 cows in milk and 
aim to make 120 quarts per day. Nearly all 
the milk from this section is shipped to Cleve- 
land. The price from November to April 
was 16 cents per gallon; for the next six 
October is still un- 
sold. The suppiy exceeds the demand. 

I want to say a word about the milk ex- 
hibit in Cleveland recently, as reported in 
American Agriculturist March 30. Sixty-five 
dairymen competed in milk exhibit, and 30 
in the farm score. It was pronounced the 
best of its kind ever held in the United States. 
In all, nine medals were given. I received 
second prize in farm score, getting 85 points, 
86% taking first prize. In the milk exhibit, 
I was 5% points behind; 97 being the highest 
score. The bacterial count in my milk was 
1600, which is considered very low. 

[Every farmer who reads this should have 
copies of the three following books, pub- 
lished and sent postpaid by Orange Judd com- 
pany on receipt of price: Profitable Dairying, 
by GC. L. Peck (75 cents); Clean Milk, by Dr 
Belcher ($1); and Modern Methods of Testing 
Milk and Milk Products, by Dr Van Slyke (75 
cents). We will send all three books at one 
time to any address postpaid for $2. Hditor.] 


NATURAL METHOD OF REARING TURKEYS 
MRS ENOCH HANES, JOHNSON COUNTY, MO 
My turkeys last winter roosted in trees, 

except a few sleety nights, when the good man 

put them in an open shed. As to feed, they 
were given whole corn at night and during 
the day had free access to a stack of clover 
and cowpeas, in which they dearly loved to 
scratch. They commenced laying about the 

middle of March. I have but four hens. I 

set two of them April 18. By June I had 

84 little turkeys and 23 eggs under chicken 

hens. At that time one of the hens had 

not wanted to sit at all, but was laying an 
egg almost every day. She commenced in 

Marth. I doubt “if four hens of mixed stock 

can successfully compete with this. 
About-March 1, in this latitude, put coops 

around where you want the turkeys to lay, 
making comfortable nests of straw or forest 
leaves, and putting in a couple of nest eggs. 

Now put brush or hay over the coops, cov- 

ering all except the open front. They gen- 

erally take to these, but if one should steal 
her nest, watch her closely. They usually 
give out a queer call before starting off. The 
eggs must be gathered soon after they are 
laid, kept in a room of*even temperature and 
turned once a day. ‘They will hatch after 
being laid three or four weeks, but it is 
better to set them sooner, if possible. If one 
has four or more turkeys, it is a good plan 
to set two of them, also two chicken hens at 
the same time. Give the turkeys 16 eggs 
each and the chickens: 12 eggs each. This 
makes a nice broed for both turkeys, and 
if kept close together for a few days will 
naturally run together the rest of the season, 


saving lots of work in looking after 
them. I like turkeys for mothers better than 


chickens. They seem to understand the na- 
ture of the little ones better and are troubled 
less with lice, although they have them, and 
one must keep them under control, or all the 
work wil! be of no avail. 

When the turkeys are about 24 hours old, 
I place the hen in a large coop with board 
floor, but do not have the floor attached to 


coop, as it is otherwise much easier kept 
clean. . I keep chaff and sand on the floor to 


absorb the moisture. Have the coops tight 
except on the south, which may be of slats so 
as to allow the little ones to run in and out 
at will, Their first feed consists of hard- 
boiled egg and light bread crumbled fine. 
For a few days I feed mostly bread crumbs 


ALL ABOUT 


THE F 
and gradually get them accustomed to corn 
bread, cottage cheese, rolled oats and millet. 
Every few days I feed a little charcoal and 
black pepper, and keep fresh water before 
them at all times. For the first few days I 
feed four or five times a day. After that 
three times a day is often enough. When 
they are about three weeks old I let the 
mother out with them. I feed them before 
letting them out, then again at night. Their 
feed now is mostly wheat and millet, with 
skim milk to drink. 

When I see"the young turkeys stand- 
ing around with their .eyes closed and wings 
drooping, I begin a search for lice. The 
right place to look for them is just along the 
quill feathers of the wing. If not killed or re- 
moved they will soon make quick work with 
the flock. I take the turkeys one at a time and 
rub insect powder on their wings, being care- 
ful to get but little on their bodies, as too 
much powder on the body of a furkey is al- 
most as bad as lice. But before I commence 
treating the Httle turkeys I take the old hen 
and fill her feathers full of the powder and 
place her In a coop not close to her own. 1 
then clean up her coop and spray it with a 
good liquid lice killer. She will soon 
have the lice and powder all shaken 
off and will be in good shape to re- 
cetve the little turkeys. I now put them 
all back in the coop. 
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VALUE OF KEEPING FIELD ACCOUNTS 
E. K, MOORELAND, ST LAWRENCE ©O, NY 


Many pages of agricultural literature have 
been wisely devoted to urging farmers to 
keep account of the different members of 
their dairies to the end that the cows that 
do not show a profit may be disposed of 
and those that show a proper balance be 
used to advantage in building up a more 
profitable herd. In all probability, farmers 
who have followed this advice.carefully and 
consistently for a few years have found 
the practice much to their advantage. In 
no other way than by a careful account can 
a farmer tell which of his cows is kept at 
a loss and which, by their superior pro- 
ductiveness, are bearing the burden of a 
lot of worthless animals in order to show a 
little profit for the entire dairy. 

But there is another way in which the 
practice of keeping such an account may 
well result in great profit. Our farms in 
New York state are divided into fields of 
different sizes for the convenience of di- 
versified agriculture. Different portions of 
the farm may thus be pastured‘or devoted to 
grain or grass growing. It is doubtful if 
many farmers know, except in a géneral way, 
which of their fields are most productive, or 
the extent to which they are so, and which 
fields barely pay the cost of taxes and cul- 
tivation. 

Not a great way from the barn the-ordi- 
nary farmer may have a field which will, 
in ordinary seasons, give from two to three 
tons of cured hay to the acre. Half a mile 
from the barn may be a considerable area 
that will not average over half a ton. But 
every acre on the farm pays an equal amount 
of taxes and it takes just as much time and 
labor to plow an acre of the poor land as it 
does of the more fertile, and the reason 
for this condition of fertility or lack of fer- 
tility comes from the fact that the fields 
closer to the farm buildings have in times 
past received more than their fair share of 
fertilizers and have been devoted to crops 
that would pay better than the more remote 
fields. 

At this time of the year, when the farmer, 
if he is thoughtful and takes care to plan 
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out his work carefully for the future, should 
consider this subject carefully and keep an 
account this year of just what each field costs 
in the way of labor, seed and fertilizer and 
at harvest time just what such.a field: pro- 
duces in the way of crops. 

I dare say that on many farms the farmer, 
if he pursues this idea carefully and con- 
tinuously, will find a large portion of his 
farm is actually not paying expenses of cul- 
tivating. Generally speaking, the fact that 
one choice acre of the farm will produce two 
and a half or three tons of cured hay per 
acre and another acre more remote from 
the barn will produce only half a ton, ought 
to convince a thoughtful farmer that he 
himself is responsible for the deficiency. 
Other things being equal, the remote acre 
should produce as much in the way of crops 
as any other acre. It is certainly a slipshod | 
way of carrying on the farm, that the barn- 
yard manure should be dumped around in 
the fields near the farm buildings because 
too much labor is required to draw it to 
the more distant parts of the farm. These 
being, in all probability, actually hungry for 
the manure, would respond more freely to 
generous use of manure and more thorough 
cultivation. 

- The farmer himself, when this is called to 
his attention, may have a general idea of 
the different results from the different parts 
of the farm, but the systematic and careful 
method of keeping account with the different 
fields of the farm will be the best way to 
bring ‘this directly home to the farmer him- 
self and result more quickly in a change of 

treatment. ’ 





COMMON SENSE IN GROWING CHICKS 

HERBERT MARTIN, BROWN COUNTY, WIS 

The first feed for young chicks should be 
bread soaked in sweet milk, squeezed dry in 
the hand and crumbled. After the first few 
feeds give some good prepared chick feed. 
Keep water before them from the very first in 
a drinking fountain. Give them a small grass 
Tun as soon as possible, and enlarge it as 
the chicks learn the way back to the brooder. 
One can give free range very early, and the 
chicks will run home to the brooder when- 
ever they get-cold.. Keep good beef scrap, 
grit and pure water where they can get it 
always. Give plenty of grass run exercise 
and shade. On hot summer days shade is ab- 
solutely necessary, trees and bushes making 
the best. 

As the chickens grow larger, wheat, 
cracked corn and good wheat or pea screen- 
ings*can be mixed with the chick feed, and 
finally the chick feed stopped entirely, other 
grains taking its place, Be sure always to 
give a variety of feed if possible. When the 
chicks no longer need the warmth of the 
brooder, remove and place in light, clean and 
airy houses. They grow so fast that they soon 
outgrow their houses unless these are large. 
Keep the coops sweet, clean and free from 
lice, to prevent all kinds of ailments: Birds 
cannot pick bugs and worms enough to supply 
all animal matter they require. What if your 
neighbor does raise 25 or 50 on corn and. 
neglect and laugh at beef scrap,.wheat, etc? 
Where such flocks can get enough bugs and 
worms to supply needed animal food, 100 
would be half starved. Under-sized fowls 
would be the result. Always.supply with 
green feed, such as cabbage, lettuce, etc. Milk 
is very good for young as well as old stock, 
but should never take the place-of water. 





Contentment Is Great Gain, especially in 
the dairy cow. rg - 























GILT EDGE BUTTER MAKING ON THE FARM 
MISS CLARA KING, TRUMBULL COUNTY, 0 
We begin milking at the same hour night 

and morning, and milk the cows in the same 
order, milking quietly, quickly, cleanly and 
thoroughly. Cows do not like unnecessary 
noise or delay. We remove the milk as soon 
as possible from the stable, and strain it im- 
mediately. In our experience we have used 
three methods of separating milk from 
cream. First, gravity, or shallow setting; this 
method is the oldest and is still used when 
but few cows are kept, or where ice cannot 
be had; second, the cabinet creamery; this 
is a very good way for deep setting, but ice 
or cold, running water is indispensable. 

About eight years ago we purchased a sep- 
arator. Centrifugal separation of milk is the 
ideal way, for many reasons. We can have 
good reasons. We can have good, sweet but- 
ter, free from impurities, and after once see- 
ing the inside of a separator bowl, one will 
never forget to keep everything spotlessly 
clean when working with milk. All the fat 
or a greater percentage is saved this way 
than any other. The warm, sweet milk can 
be fed to young stock of any kind at once, 
before the animal heat is out of it, and is a 
food unexcelled by anything. 

When we have enough cream for a churn- 
ing, we add to it a little culture or starter. 
This may consist of a pint of good flavored 
buttermilk. We add this for the same reason 
we put yeast into bread to start it to rise. 
It is necessary to hold the cream at a high 
temperature, about 65 to 69 degrees, cooling 
to 58 or 60 degrees before churning. We 
examine the cream, and when it has a smooth, 
glossy appearance, pours like molasses, and 
has a pleasant acid taste and smell, it is 
in proper condition to churn. 

We use a barrel churn, and like it to be 
about one-third full. In buying a barrel 
churn, most people make the mistake of get- 
ting one too small, not stopping to consider 
the principle of the operation of churning. 
Thirty to 40 minutes is the usual time for 
churning, varying with the changes in the 
seasons. A dairy thermometer is an indis- 
pensable guide and help. When the churning 
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AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE 


is nearly completed, we add two quarts water, 
a little lower in temperature than the cream. 
This floats the butter and allows the butter- 
milk-to run off more freely. We watch the 
buttermilk as it runs through the strainer 
dipper, and if any butter comes with the first 
streams, a little more churning is necessary. 

When the buttermilk is drawn off, we rinse 
the butter with water. In hot weather the 
water may be as cold as possible. We re- 
volve the churn about a dozen times, re- 
move butter from churn, and salt it. We 
use one ounce of salt to the pound. In 
working butter, we work by means of pres- 


sure, avoiding a sliding motion, as that 
makes a greasy, salvy butter. We work it 
sufficiently to expel the moisture. Any por- 


tion of the butter not reached by the salt 
will be light colored. In about two hours 
we give it the second working. In working 
butter but once we are likely to work too 
much and are apt to injure the grain. I 
do not hesitate to say that butter making, 
according to the amount of capital and labor 
involved, is beyond question the most profit- 
able branch of agriculture. -< 


PUTTING IN THE OATS CROP 
C. H. M’CORMICK, GALLIA COUNTY, 0. 


We are too far south (about 39th degree) 
for a good yield of oats, but cannot afford to 
leave them out of our farm crops. They are 
especially important in the spring for farm 
teams, breeding ewes and lambs. The prin- 
cipal oat crop in this vicinity is seeded on 
corn stubble, but our custom is to leave no 
ground without a cover crop during winter. 
Rye is used for this purpose. .We never 
leave cur garden bare. It is cleaned off and 
sown to rye, rape or turnip, usually all these. 
We find it pays. 

Stubble ground should pe _ thoroughly 
disked, then harrowed with drag harrow, fol- 
lowed by either a flexible or plank drag. The 
seed should be thoroughly cleaned or graded. 
Put in with drill and about two bushels seed 
per acre. We sow in this latitude around 
April 1, if conditions are favorable. 

Should it turn dry after oats come up, we 
use the roller, which breaks any crust that 
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PRACTICAL DAIRY WORK FOR FARMERS’ BOYS 


The most complete dairy equipment found any place in the world is that just fin- 


ished at Cornell university. 


The picture reproduced above shows a class of farmers’ sons 


doing practical work in the cheese room. As New. York is the leading dairy state, the 
dedication of this building on Saturday of this week marks an epoch in the development 


of agricultural education which means much to dairy farmers. 


Our readers remember the 


movement inaugurated by American Agriculturist, and persistently carried on for three 
years for the state appropriation which made possible this magnificent building and 


equipment. 


The demands for practical dairy instruction are becoming greater each year. 


This equipment insures an opportunity for farmers’ sons, which means the further devel- 
opment and extension of New York state’s great dairy interests. 
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may have formed, and leaves the surface in 
fine condition for harvesting. We like to use 
from 150 to 200 pounds 14% phosphate at time 
of seeding. As a rule, it helps fill out the 
grain, gives better weight, besides uniformity 
in ripening. If we plow sod or heavy set- 
ting of rye, we want the ground well disked 
before and after plowing. 

We have learned by practical experience 
that it pays to use the disk before plowing 
and roller later, as this prevents washing to 
a large extent. If well plowed and thor- 
oughly disked before and after plowing, the 
soil will take up from 1 to 2 inches rainfall. 
The water is ‘stored up, instead of running 
off and carrying with it the fine soil made in 
shallow cultivation. A large part of our 
spring crops will be planted on disked ground 
before plowing. 


SHEAR SHEEP EARLY 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The season for shearing sheep is 
much affected by locality. There are 
climates in which two shearings would 


doubtless be better. The time for shear- 
ing in the northern states, say north 
of parallel 40 degrees, is April, as practiced 
now by the best shearers. Years ago, when 
washing preceded shearing, it was common 
to defer shearing to a later period. Sheep 
now are usually shorn without being washed. 
When the flock is much infested with ticks, 
the time of shearing should be advanced. 
But it may be necessary to confine shorn 
sheep whem the shearing is done very 
early. 

The sheep shearing machine is fast super- 
seding the shears. So much more quickly 
and neatly does it do the work, that it will 
pay to invest in one of those machines, even 
for a small flock of sheep. It is usually prac- 
ticable to harness various kinds of power so 
as to run these machines, but when this may 
not be practicable they may be run by hand, 
one person shearing the sheep and the other 
furnishing the power. 

The machines do excellent work. If any 
criticism is to be made of them on this 
score, it is to the effect that they leave the 
sheep, as it were, too bare. The danger of 
maiming the sheep by way of cutting the 
skin is less also than with the hand 
shears. 

Of course, shearing will still be done to 
some extent with the shears. When so done 
it is important that the shears shall be kept 
sharp. It is also important that they shall 
have a spring that works easily. Shears with 
a stiff spring work hard. Wherever done 
the floor should be clean, that the wool may 
be kept as free as possible from all admix- 
ture with dirt and filth. 

When sheep and lambs are being fattened, 
it is important that the shearing shall be 
done early. The stimulating food that is be- 
ing given to them causes more heat in the 
system than would otherwise be present. 
This becomes so serious as soon as the days 
become warm, as to interfere with the gains 
of the sheep. The importance of prompt- 
ness, therefore, in attending to this matter, 
fs very considerable. Years ago, shearing 
was often deferred until some time in June. 
The suffering thus entailed must have been 
considerable. The sheep also frequently lost 
considerable quantities of wool through rub- 
bing and in other ways. This, in a large 
flock, was a considerable item. There was 
also usually some loss from the soiling of 
the wool around the buttocks of the sheep 
when the pastures became succulent and 
abundant. 
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| WEEDER and CULTIVATOR 


Make sure of bigger crops by killing weeds 





at first shaving, keeping surface mellow and 
preserving moisture. like this imple- 
ment for such work. -Particularly adapted to 
cultivation of corn, potatoes because 
it narrows down to go between rows. ickly 
and easily set for any width. Ask for k of 
many, photographed fieid scenes of weeder at 


“CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENT 


= Ba ser on row where shovels can’t yo. 
cultivates, uncovers cora, levels. It fits 

Ne ote vater: Send for free circulars of 

Weeders, Cultivators and Attachments, 

Keystone Farm Machine Co. 16418. Beaver St., York, Pa. 
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ALFALFA Best Seed for Sale 
seal a ‘ -_ Write “ing for samples, prices 
FREE directions * on grow: 
J. KEK. WING & Bos. =x ‘*26”" 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, or fe utaW, Alabama 
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Handiness of Low Down Wagon 


L, A, ANDERSON, MERCER COUNTY, PA. 


I have a low wagon with 4-inch 
tires and wheels 36 and 42 inches. 
As to its handiness in loading and 
unloading everything is in fayor of 
the low wagon. I use it most in 
hauling potatoes from field to celler 
in crates of one bushel each. In 
loading it saves one man, as formerly 
I had a man on our high wagon to 
place the erates, With the low wagon 
one man can place them from the 
ground. Also one man is saved in 
unloading, as no one is required to 
hand down crates and also it is much 
easier to lift to low wagons thaa 
high. 

It is also a labor saver in the 
hay field an account of low down fea- 
ture, but as a bundle wagon where 
the load is to be handled by hand and 
pitched: high in barn then you are 
pinched for sure. But the turning 
under feature of the front wheels, 
enabling one to turn short around, 
is not to be overlooked. 

My wagon so far has proved that it 
is made of good material, as I have 
had no breaks. On loose and plowed 
ground it runs much easier than nar- 
row tires and high wheels and on 
solid ground as easy as high wagons. 

The sum and substance is this: A 
low. down handy wagon on the farm 
and on solid roads has everything in 
its favor, with possibly one or two ex- 
ceptions. But my experience has 
taught me to stay out of soft wet 
ground or muddy roads. 

I have a narrow tire high .wheel 
wagon that I use on the roads. if 
the roads are soft a narrow tire wag- 
on with 2000 pounds will draw almost 
as easily as an empty low down one. 


Cultural Methods for Oats 


PROF THOMAS F. HUNT, PA AGRI COLLEGE 








It is not customary to prepare the 
seedbed so deep for oats as for wheat, 
rye, barley or maize. In the north 
central states many acres are sown 
on maize land without plowing. The 
oats are sown broadcast on the wn- 
prepared land and covered with a 
maize cultivator or disk harrow or 
similar instrument. Sometimes the 
unplowed land .is cultivated once be- 
fore sowing the oats and then culti- 
vated once or twice afterward. Good 
crops are grown in this way, but very 
much depends on the nature of the 
soil, and something upon the season. 

Where soil is naturally compact, as 
shown at Pennsylvania station, plow- 
ing gives better results. Sometimes 
oats are sown on the uncultivated 
surface and the land plowed, turning 
the oats under 3 or 4 inches_geep. A 
medium, compact seedbed appears to 
givé better results than one either 
very loose or very compact. While 
as in other cereals no marked differ- 
ences are found between fall and 
spring plowing directly, yet because it 
enables earlier seeding in the spring 
and facilitates spring work, fall plow- 
ing is to be recommended in most 
instances. 

Rolling either before or after oats 
are up has. not materially influenced 
the yield, although it is often good 
practice on account of subsequent use 
of harvesting machinery, particularly 
if land has been. seeded to grass. 
Where a hard crust has formed after 
sowing, harrowing er -eyen rolling 
may serve to break ‘this crust. If land 
is rolled when too wet, it may so pack 
the soil as to prevent proper air ven- 
tilation and retard germination. 

The Wisconsin station has shown 
that the temperature of a rolled soil 
may be higher than one that has not 
been rolled, and the percentage of 
moisture slightly decreased. On clay 
soils heavy rains are more likely. to 
pack the sdil unfavorably on rolled 


CROPS : 


than on unrolied land. On such soil 
a light harrowing after rolling may 
prove beneficial. Harrowing after oats 
are up has increased the yield of 
grain in Nebraska, but decreased it 
in Kansas. 

Oats may be cultivated by sowing 
two drill rows and missing two, but 
using the same amount of seed per 
acre. Sometimes increased yields baye 
been obtained, but usually a decreased 
yield results from more or less acci- 
dental injury to plants. -It appears 
that on gravelly soil, especially Mable 
to suffer from drouth, cultivation may 
inerease the yield, but ordinarily it 
cannot be considered good practice. 
The Iowa station found that cutting 
pack oats when showing five leaves 
decreased the amount of lodging, in- 
creased the yield 12% and somewhat 
delayed ripening. 





. The Farmer’s Sweet Potato Patch 


W. B, LLOYD, MARION COUNTY, ILL 





If one wishes te set out 100 to 200 
sweet potato plants it may be cheaper 
to buy them of a local dealer,.or, if 
they cannot be obtained from him, to 
send to a seedsman and have them 
sent by mail. If one wishes to set 
500 or more plants he had better raise 
them himself. 

For growing plants the seed should 
be placed in a hotbed in soil about 
2 inches abeve the manure and cov- 
ered with at least 3 inches of soil. 
Four would be better. Place the 
seed potatoes one deep as closely to- 
gether as may be without touching. 
When they are covered, press the soil 
down over them firmly. 

The best variety for quality is the 
Yellow Jersey. The ideal size for 
seed is 1% inches in diameter. Be 
sure not to use seeds that show any 
signs of black rot or any other 
fungous disease. A peck of seed 
will raise 500 plants at the first pull- 
ing, If care is taken not to disturb 
the potato when pulling the plants, 
there may be a second pulling. 

SET WHEN GROUND WARMS UP 

In southern [Illinois the. best time 
to set the plants in the field is from 
the middle of May to June l. The 
plants need not be very large but 
should be well rooted. As the plants 
are pulled they should be put in bun- 
dles of from 25 to 50 each, and in this 
shape they can be placed in a véssel 
of water and kept several days with- 
out injury. 

In preparing the soil for setting the 
plants, the ideal way would be to use 
ground that was plowed the fall be- 
fore and simply work it up fine be- 
fore planting. But in case this has not 
been done the ground should be 
well pulverized, then rolled or packed, 
and then laid off in ridges 3 or 3% 
feet apart from center to center. 

Ridges are best made by running 
a small plow once on each side, which 
gives a flatter ridge than though a 
larger plow was used and.one of loose 
dirt conipact at the bottom. 

The. plants should be placed 
about 15 inches. apart.. In. setting 
them use a dibble and @fter inserting 
the plant in the hole, press the soil 
firmly about it. A week or two after 
the plants are set, a cultivator may 
be run between the ridges and al- 
though it may tear them down some- 
what, it will not disturb the plants. 
It might be well about this time to 
hoe between the plants,“or probably 
a little later. Anothér cultivation be- 
tween the-rows is about all that will 
be necessary in ordinary seasons. In 
other words, « crop may usually be 
laid by after two cultivations and one 
hoeing between the plants. 
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Barley is fairly satisfactory as sheep 
feed, but it should always be ground 
and fed in connection with some suc- 
culent feed. It does not, however, 
put on flesh very rapidly and conse- 
quently is not as economical as corn. 








Spring Treatment for Plant Lice 


A. L. QUAINTANCE, U S DEPT OF AGRI 





Effective work in controlling plant 
lice. or aphides on apple _ trees 
may be done in the spring, just after 
they have hatched from eggs and 
have collected on the expanding fo- 
liage. Trees seen to be badly infested 
at this time. should be thoroughly 
sprayed, taking pains to wet as com- 
pletely as_ possible all parts of the 
leaves, twigs, and branches. How- 
ever thoroughly the work. may be 
done, some of the lice are almost sure 
to escape destruction, owing to: the 
difficulty of forcing the spray between 
the unfolding leaves, more or less cov- 
ered with hairs, where some of the in- 
sects will have penetrated. A subse- 
quent treatment in the course of “a 
week should usually be made, .espe- 
ially if the first application is seen 
to have been unsatisfactory. 

After the foliage is well out and 
more or fess distorted from the pres- 
ence of the aphides, effective spraying 
is quite difficult, since many of the 
insects on the lower surface of the 
curled leaves will not. be hit by the 
spray. Repeated applications must be 
made, therefore, as necessary to keep 
the insects under control. [It will 
often be found practicable to bend 
over and immerse the terminal shoots 
of badly infested young trees in a 


bucket of the spray solution, and this 


treatment will “be very effective. 

The lime-sulphur wash for the de- 
struction of winter eggs is made as 
follows: Lime 20 pounds, sulphur 
15 pounds; water to make 50 galicns 
and boiled for one hour. 

After the trees are in. foliage, a 
more dilute contact insecticide must 
be employed, as strong tobacco decoc- 
tion, 15 or 20% kerosene emulsion, 
jA5% crude petroleum ‘emulsion, or 
whale-oil soap at the rate of one 
pound for each four gailons. water. 
Since aphides secure their food by 
sucking up sap from within the plant, 
none-of the arsenical poisons such as 
paris green and the like would be ef- 
fective. ~° 

Tobacco decoction mray be made 
from tobaceo stems and other refuse 
by boiling at the rate of one pound 
for each one or two gallons water, 
sufficient water being added to make 
up for that lost in boiling. 

A 20% kerosene or crude petroleum 
emulsion is madé as follows: Whale- 
ofl or other soap, 2% pounds; kero- 
sene. or crude petroleum, 10 pounds, 
water to make 50 gallons. The soap 
is dissolved.in five gallons hot water, 
which is at once poured into the 
spray-pump barrel. The ten gallons 
kerosene or crude. petroleum is next 
added and: the’ whole thoroughly 
emulsified . by pumping it back 
through. the hose into the barre! for 
six or eight mifiutes. After the oil 
has become thoroughly emulsified, the 
barrel. is filled with water, and the 
preparation is ready for use. 
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Cropping Sheep Pasture—F. A. W., 
New. York: Your recent inquiry re- 
garding old sheep pasture which was 
plowed last fall and seeded to orchard 
grass, redtop and timothy, with rye 
as a nurse crop, is answered by Prof 
Thomas F. Hunt, the best informed 
cereal expert in this country. He 
says: It is to be feared that the sheep 
will crop the tender grass seeding in- 
stead of the rye if turned in early as 
you suggested. It would seem to be 
wiser to allow all to grow until the 
rye may be cut for soiling or for hay 
making and then to allow the grasses 
to become fairly well established, 
making a good turf before turning 
the stock upon them. 
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BUSINESS NOTICE — 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’'s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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DYPCEX 
GRINDING 


MILLS 


Grind ear corn, shelled corn, 
oats, rye, wheat, barley, Kaffir 
corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats, or any kind of grain; 
coarse, medium or fine. The only 
mill in the world made withe 
double set of grinders or burrs, 


FOUR SIZES 
choke, 


ed upon request. 
THE ©. &. KELLY CO., 
Geox 137, Springfield, Obie, 











Manufacturers 
of ‘All Kinds of TH 


THE $. K. CAMPBELL CO. CENTRAL BRIDGE, K. Y 








> 
VALUABLE BOOK—FREE 
In connection with our Hi-Grade Brand of Pure 
Paris Green we have issued a new glet on insec- 
ticides, containing many useful hints to the farmer, 
truck grower and gardener, It is authoritative and 
te. Better send for a copy today. It costs 


| fertilizers at home are: 
| phosphate rock, 








nothing and will tell 7 all you want to know 
about fighting insect pests. 
Morris Herrmann & Co., 62 William Street, Hew York City 
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FOR INCREASED YIELDS 


Fertilizing the Tomato Crop 


It is almost impossible to give ex- 
plicit directions for the proper ma- 
huring of a tomato field, says Thomas 
H. White, head gardener of the 
Maryland station, in a recent bulletin. 
This is largely a question of previous 
treatment and must come from a 
knowledge of the land and from the 
experience which the grower has had 
in handling it. Stabie manure at $1 
a ton is probably the eheapest. This 
at the rate of 20 tons to the acre 
can be plowed down in the fall in a 
fresh state or rotted and applied be- 
fore replowing in the spring. If the 
supply of stable manure is limited, it 
can be used in smaller quantities in 
combination with commercial fertili- 
zers and often give better and more 
economical results than by the ex- 
clusive use of either of them. If 
stable manure is out of the question, 
commercial fertilizers may be used, 
and if applied on a sod field that has 
been fall-plowed will give excellent 
results. 

The best way to obtain a reliable 
fertilizer is to buy the materials and 
mix at home. In most cases a fer- 
tilizer that will analyze in nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash relatively 
about the same as barnyard manure 
will give the best results. See, how- 
ever, that some of the nitrogen is in 
a form readily available, preferably 
in nitrate of -soda. Some of the in- 
gredients that can be used to make 
Dissolved 
600 pounds; dried 
blood or tankage, 900 pounds; nitrate 
of soda, 300 pounds; muriate of pot- 
ash, 200 pounds. This ‘mixture would 
analyze. approximately 6% nitrogen, 4 
to 5% phosphoric acid and 5% potash. 

The above is a good.formula for use 
without manure and should be ap- 
plied at the rate of 500 to 750 pounds 
an acre. Part of it should be sown 
over the land with a drill and har- 
rowed in, and part in the furrow be- 
fore the list is thrown up for setting 
the plants. 

If the land has been well enriched 
with manure all that will be neces- 
sary is to supply some readily avail- 
able plant food to give plants a start. 
A good formula for this would be: 
Dissolved phosphate rock, 175 pounds; 
nitrate of soda, 100 pounds,.and sul- 
phate of potash, 25 pounds. This 
quantity, 300 pounds, should be ap- 


plied per acre. It should be applied 
in the furrow before listing. 

If it is found more convenient to 
use raw bone meal or sulphate of am- 
monia in the first formula, these may 
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be substituted for the dissolved South | 


Carolina rock and nitrate of soda, but | 


on manured 
formula» will be 


for sowing in the row 
land, the second 
found preferable. 

[Every farmer interested in the to- 
mato crop should have a copy of our 
splendid new book, entitled 
Culture,- by Will W. Tracy, the great 


authority, practical expert on _ this 
crop. Scnt postpaid for 50 cents 
Editor. ] 


Essentials of Strawberry Culture 


M. TAYLOR, N Y EXPERIMENT STATION 
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The strawberry is cosmopolitan in 
adaptation to soils, some varieties 
thriving on nearly all kinds and over 
a wide range of territory. As a rule, 
however, the lighter loams are betier 
adapted to most varieties than are the 
heavy clay soils. Sodsoils should de 
avoided on account of danger of in- 
jury from Jarve or grubs of the com- 
mon May beetles which lay their eggs 
in sod ground. The may 
plowed in fall or early spring after 
receiving a heavy application of stable 
manure and slrould be made fine and 


soil pe 


mellow by thorough cultivation be- 
fore setting the plants. It is usually 
an advantage to select ground the 


preceding season. This tends to re- 
duce the number of weeds in the bed. 

The amount and kind of fertilizer 
to use depend largely upon the need 
of the soil in which the plants are to 
grow and may be entirely different 
in some other locality or on a differ- 
ent soil. The ground may be in need 
of. nitrogen, potash or phosphoric 
acid, or may lack humus. 
be supplied by stable manure 


or by 


Tomato | 


This may | 


a plowing under of plants of various | 


kinds, clover crops being especial!) 
desirable as they tend to supply ni- 
trogen. If the plants do not matic 
sufficient growth an application of ni- 
trate of soda or of dried blood at the 
rate of 100 to 200 pounds to the acre 
may be beneficial. 


A lack of potash may be supplied 


by application of wood. ashes or of 
muriate of potash, using the latter at 
the rate of about 500 pounds to the 
acre; and phosphoric acid may be 
supplied by applications of acii phos- 
phate at the same rate. It is de- 
sirable to make tests of different fer- 
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AN ATTRACTIVE 


SEEDLING STRAWBERRY 


The strawberry here pictured indicates what may be done in develop- 


ing 2 fine type of fruit. 


This plant is not on the market. The farmer who 


grew it has raised strawberries yielding at the rate of $1200 an acre. 





Net at all Necessary to Operate in Many 
Cases. 





Automobiles and Appendiajtis scare 
some people before they are hit. 

Appendicitis is often caused by too 
much ‘starch in the bowels. Starch is 
hard to digest and clogs up the diges< 
tive machinery—also tends ty form 
cakes in the cecum. ‘(That's the blind 
pounch at entrance to the appendix.) 

A N. H. girl had appendicitis, but 
lived on milk for awhile—then Grape« 
Nuts and got well without an operaa 
| tion 


| She says: “Five years ago while at 


~ | school, I suffered terribly with consti« 


| pation and indigestion.”” (Too much 
| starch, white bread, potatoes, etc.’ 
which she did not digest.) t 


“Soon after I left school I had ag 
attack of appendicitis and for thirteen 
weeks lived on milk and water. When 
I recovered enough to eat solid food 
there was nothing that would agree 
with me, until a friend recommended 
Grape-Nuts. 

“When I began to eat Grape-Nuts I 
weighed 98 lIbs., but I soon grew to 
115 lbs. The distress after eating left 
me entirely and now I am like a new 
person.” 

(A little Grape-Nuts dissolved in hot 
water or milk would have been much 
better for this case than milk alone, 
for the starchy part of the wheat and 
barley is changed into a form of di< 
gestible sugar in making Grape« 
| Nuts.) Name given by Postum Co.,' 
| Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 

book, “The Road to Wellville,” in, 

pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 











Clipper Lawn Mower 


Write for 
Circulars 
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THE MOWER 


That will kill all the weeds in your lawns. If you keep 
all the weeds cut so they do not go to seed, an 

cut your grass without breaking the small feeders 
of the roots, the grass beconies thick and weeds 
disappear. The Clipper will do it. | 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO, - ~- + DIXON, LE 








HENCH’S uae 
Stee! Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cultivator ¥'" Double 


Row Corn 
Planter and Fértilizer 
Attach Complete in 
One Machi 
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Ruberoid Roofing 
should not be con- 
fused with any 
other prepared 
roofing. It stands 
in a class by itself. 
It has many imita- 
tors, but no equals 
Remember the 
name, and insist 
on having the 


genuine. 














RUBEROID 
~eeohek wai, ie 


It is the pioneer 
elastic, weather- 
proof and fire-re- 
sisting roofing. It 
contains no tar or 
paper, and will 
not rot, crack, tear 
or melt. 

Write for Prices and Samples. 


The Standard Paint Company 
GENERAL. OFFICES 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 


ICAGO ST.LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
CINCINNATI! 

















in Orchard 
THEA AUTO-SPRAY 
is guaranteed to 


gern 


r 
Pop Nozzle itis 
tions a3 well as s 


ESC ews fo tSus ce Hochenter, 8. Yo 


AVE YOUR TREE 


from the rava, f San Jose, Cottony 
Maple Scale. syle, etc, all you need is 


“Scalecide” Water and a good Spray Pump 


Simple, more oy than lime, sul- 
phur and —_. For comes testimonials and oa 


at your 
&. G. PRATT CO., 11 Broadway, New York 
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MARKET AND KITCHEN ‘GARDEN 


tiligers, leaving check rows to de- 
termine the actual need of the partic- 
ular soil... Applications of fertilizers 
may be given during the first sea- 
son’s growth. These should be made 
early or in midsummer rather than 
fin late fall. Under some. conditions 
an application the second spring at 
the time the growth starts may aiso 
be beneficial. 

Owing to the sex of plants, rows of 

imperfect-flowered kinds should al- 
ternate with perfect bloomers to se- 
cure pollination of the imperfect 
blossoms; for if only imperfect va- 
rieties, i e, those which lack stamens, 
such as Cardinal, Kansas, President, 
ete, be planted alone, the result is 
usually a failure, and unless there are 
a sufficient number of blossoms near- 
by of perfect bloomers, such as Mar- 
shall, Ridgeway, Rough Rider, etc; 
the, flowers will be poorly fertilized. 
This is indicated by an abundance of 
nubbins of berries with hard, green- 
ish, undeveloped - apices. 
THE BEST PLANTS ARE NONE TOO GooD 
and, as a rule, should be taken, not 
from old beds, but from young ones 
which have not yet fruited, discarding 
the weak and inferior ones. A sys- 
tem of selection intelligently followed 
for a series of years should result in 
an improved strain. The distance 
apart of the rows and of the plants 
in the row varies somewhat with the 
natural richness of the soil, and con- 
siderably with the ability of the va- 
rieties grown to make runners. Va- 
rieties producing the largest number 
of plants may be set as far apart-as 
4 by 2% and 3 feet, while those 
producing but few plants may be 3et_ 
8 feet by 18 tnches or even closer, an 
average distance being 3 by 2 feet for 
most varieties. The plants are ts- 
ually set in early spring. 

During the summer the ground 
should be kept cultivated and ths 
plants hoed as occasion requires. The 
blossom clusters should be removed, 
and the earliest runners be encour- 
aged to root as early as possible. 
Some fertilizer may be applied if nec- 
essary. 

Usually only one crop is taken from 
a bed, resetting each year, but if the 
plants are vigorous and healthy and 
the ground comparatively free from 
weed seeds, they may be left for a 
eecond crop. The tops are usually cu* 
and the entire surface. burned over 
as soon as the plants have finished 
fruiting or the cut leaves and mutch- 
ing are removed, the rows being nar- 
rowed down to strips about ‘6 inches 
wide. Further cultivation and ferti- 
lization will be as usual. 


~- 
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Cultural Weaknesses Discussed 
PROF J. L. STONE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


crop rotation, but 
get all around 
manure. We 


I try to follow 
haven't had time to 
yet. The farm needs 
keep cows for the purpose, draw ma- 
nure from the city and plow clover 
under to enrich the soil. Why it is 
the best we can do on a crop of po- 
tatoes is about 50 bushels an acre? I 
put manure on the land, preceded by 
clover. We sprayed with paris green 
and when we dug them we had only 
about 150 bushels from nearly three 
acres. What would be the best for a 
meadow, clover sod, that is pastured 
a little close? I don’t want to have 
to plow it if possible. Would nitrate 
of soda be all right? Third, I have 
a fair knowledge of chemistry; could 
you tell me how to find out what the 
soil needs? I can find out the va- 
rious reactions.—[J. M. B., Cayuga 
County, N Y. 

It is difficult to say why our cor- 
respondent has not been able to grow 
more than 50 bushels of potatoes per 
acre. On good soil with good man- 
agement certainly three to five times 
this amount should be secured. We 
observe that he sprayed with paris 
green, but evidently not with bor- 
deaux. It is possible that a severe 
attack of blight resulted in -such 


serious injury to the plants as to ac- 
count for the small yield, but it 
would seem that this should have at- 
tracted his attention. Well prepared, 
well fertilized and well tilled land, 
and the ecrep protected from insect 
and fungous pests certainly should 
lead to much better results. Without 
knowing more definitely what method 
J. W. _B. pursued, it.is impossible to 
point out the better way. 

In ahswer to query No 2; would 
say it is unfortunate that the clover 
sod was pastured so closely. If, how- 
ever, the lack of winter production 
has not caused the loss or serious 
weakening of the plants they will no 
doubt come on rapidly when growing 
weather occurs. Dressings of nitrate 
of soda have marked effect upon tim- 
othy and other grasses, and no doubt 
would benefit this clover in its weak- 
ened condition, but ordinarily we aim 
to have the clover crop gather its 
own nitrogen from the atmosphere. 
In some instances, however, nitrate 
of soda has produced marked effect 
upon clover and it probably is. worth 
while to try it in this case, 

There really is no way to find qut 
the manuriaf requirements of any 
soil except by experiment. <An ex- 
amination of the soil in the labora- 
tery may give some pointers, but the 
results of such examinatien are not 
to be relied upon as conclusive. A 
small area divided into plats of uni- 
form size treated with nitrogen, 
Phosphoric acid and potash singly 
and in combination, ‘together with 
certain plats left untreated to serve 
as checks, will uSually tell the stery 
in a satisfactory way. No other 
method will do as well, 





“A Successful Home Garden 


J. W. POUNTAIN, GWINNET? COUNTY, GA 


After having failed to make a suc- 
cess with the family garden. located 
near the house, I commenced to gar- 
der on a low plot of ground near a 
small branch. The soil is of a deep 
loam, at first being rether cold and 
wet, but by a series of under drains 
this objectional feature has been over- 
ec-me. Originally the sofl was very 
poor, but by Reavy .applications of 
manure I-have brought it up to the 
highest state of cultivation. My family 
garden consists of nearly one-half acre. 
I have pienty of room to arrange my 
crops just as desired. In no case 
should the garden be lacking in rocm. 
It has no fence around it, as that 
would be in the way when hauling” 
to and from it and in “using large 
plows in its preparation. In the 
spring, just as soon as the ground is 
in order, the land is turned ‘with a 
four-horse plow, cutting a furrow 12 
to 14 inches deep and 20 inches wide, 
turning the soil completely upside 
down. 

Manure is applied untii the ground 
is thoroughly covered. This is turned 


‘under with a two-horse plow 8 inches 


deep, going crosswise the former plow- 
ing. After a good rain and the soil 
is in good ccndition, I broadcast ma- 
nure over the ground again, taking 
care to get it spread evenly over the 
surface. The ground is then gone 
over several times with a disk harrow 
across the last plowing. Preparation 
is completed by using the smoothing 
harrow freely. After this treatment, 
the soil is in fine condition to receive 
the seed.- My rows are laid off ac- 
cording to the demands of the plant: 
for potatoes 4 feet wide; beans 4% 
feet, and cabbage 6 feet. Manure is 
drilled into this furrow very liberally 
and two furrows thrown into them, 
so that when completed the surface 
will be level. 

Snap beans are planted about 
April 1, potatoes the later part of 
March for the first crop, and for the 
second crop, the last of July. Us- 
ually my cabbage plants are ready to 


- 


‘ set May 1. By having my beds sown 


in the open air my plants are very 
hardy and-commence a rapid growth 
as soon as set. Beans and cabbage 
are ready for use in two months, 
or sooner if seasons are favorable, 
from time of planting, but cabbage 
are not fully grown until about 
August 1. 

My crops consist of all the vege- 
tables grown in this section, the ob- 
ject being for home use, but when the 
market has inducing prices I market 
a few vegetables, realizing fancy 
prices. Last season I sold quite a 
lot of cabbage merely as curiosities, 
they being very large. In a general 
way, the markets here demand small 
cabbage, weighing from five to eight 
pounds, while my cabbage weighed 
from five to 23 pounds. I never raise 


-but one crop from my_ garden the 


Same year, but let the ground grow 
grass as soon as the crops are re- 
moved, so that the imsects go into 
winter quarters in this grass. By 
burning it in the early spring I de- 
stroy them, so I consider the grass 
well worth its room for this purpose. 
By deep preparation, heavy fertilizing 
and frequent and shallow cultivation 
I have had success with my garden 
crops, which grow to perfection in 
the fullest sense of the word. 
-—_—_— Oo 


Growing Lima Beans as a Money Crop 


One of the largest and most suc- 
cessful growers of lima beans in the 
east is John W. Bradway of Cumber- 
land county, N J. He has tested many 
varieties, but those best adapted for his 
section are Improved Potato, Chal- 
linger or Stokes’ Potato lima and 
Noll’s Ideal Potato lima. These are 
all considered especially good strains. 
In selecting land for his crop, one 
with clay subsoil and a little clay 
loam, seems best adapted for continu- 
ous crops of limas. If tomatoes or 
potatoes are followed on the same 
land it can be safely predicted that 
either of these crops will be greatly 
benefited. 

The land is plowed in the fall for 
all crops. Mr Bradway applies from 
15 to 20 tons of stable manure per 
acre, This is secured in the city and 
is broadcasted over the land late in the 
fall or in the winter. The land is 
again plowed in early spring, just be- 
fore the time of planting, AS soon as 
the land -is im the best possible con- 
dition, iteis laid out 4% feet each 
way with a. small plow; poles are 
well set, and usually 8 to 10 inches 
from the bottem of the furrow. 
Beans are planted anytime from May 
1 to. 10,. depending largely upon 
weather conditions. It is hardly safe 
to put them in before May 1. 

It is customary to plant three beans 
on one side of the pole, and four 
days later the same number on the 
opposite side. In this way a good 
stand in assured... Later when they 
are up and started well, two of the 
strongest and most vigorous plants 
are selected and the others destroyed. 
Last year Mr Bradway had. about 
seven acres in limas. See first cover 
page of American Agriculturist of 
February 23. His crop, although very 
severely injured by excessive . rains, 
was a very good one. He believes 
that he lost about half the crop by 
heavy dropping, due to too much 
moisture. 

He is a thorough believer in the 
use of commercial fertilizers as well 
as an abundance of stable manure. 
He puts on about 200 pounds commer- 
cial fertilizers per acre, distributing 
it in the hills. The analysis is as 
follows: Pure bone, basic ammonia, 
2%; available phosphoric acid 8%; 
potash 5%. This fertilizer costs him 
$30 per ton and is put in each hill. 
This gives the beans a good start. 
Cultivation is thorough and the en- 
tire fiel4 is gone over at least once 
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a week if the weather is favorable. 
Cultivation is kept up the entire sea- 
son. He uses improved cultivators 
with flat hoes behind, naturally elev- 
ating the hill. 

The average yield for the past year 
was about 200 bushels per acre. 
Prices ranged from 80 cents to $2.50 
per bushel, with an average of about 
$1 for the gross sales. Last season 
there was considerable trouble with 
mildew or white mold, as it is often 
called by farmers in that section. This 
was due to excessive rains and caused 
about a third to a half the crop to 
drop off. The average yield under 
favorable conditions is about 300 
bushels per acre. 

Italian labor is mostly employed for 
picking. One man or woman can 
easily pick cver one acre. Beans are 
picked over once every week and 
not oftener. The maturity of the 
crop depends largely upon conditions 
and growth of beans. They are 
shipped in small bags rather than 
baskets. The bags are easily handled 
and transportation companies prefer 
them to hampers or baskets. Unless 
the beans are in very good condition, 
there is danger of heating in bags, 
but if properly handled and with 
rapid transportation there is little 
danger. Most growers prefer ham- 
pers or baskets, Mr Bradway usually 





LIMAS AT THE END OF THE ROW 


ships beans the next morning after 
they aré picked. They are kept in 
a shed over night. In the field, they 
are picked in ordinary peach baskets 
and set between the rows, where they 
are gathered upand hauled in. Sev- 
eral baskets of last year’s crop aro 
shown’ in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

To be successful with lima beans it 
is necessary to keep the vines well 
tied to poles so that cultivation can 
be kept up constantly during the sea- 
son. This tends to keep up vigorous 
growth of vines and green pods the 
season through. Strings should be 
run at the top of the poles one way, 
at least, and the vines trained to 
the strings, thus keeping them from 
cropping around the poles and giv- 
ing them light and air. He found 
ordinary binder twine satisfactory for 
tying and stringing along the poles. 
It is strong and a great stay to the 
poles in case of a heavy windstorm. 

In a recent letter Mr Bradway says: 
“T should be glad to hear from farm- 
ers in other parts of the country 
giving their experiences with lima 
beans. I do not claim to know it all. 
There is no better way for farmers 
who are interested in a special crop 
of this sort to improve upon methods 
than by having them discussed 
through such papers as the old relia- 
ble American Agriculturist. Let us 
hear from others. I find the crop a 
very satisfactory one and will give 
other experinces later.” 

a vA 


The Second Litter is the first one 
that should be used in deciding the 
value of a sow for breeding purposes. 








FRUITS 
“The Weed Nuisance Discussed 


PROF J. L. STBONG, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





I contemplate buying a lot of 1% 
acres, building a house, and setting out 
small fruit. This plot two-years ago 
was planted to beans. It was so wet 
the crop did not amount to much be- 
cause weeds got the start. Last year 
nothing was done with the lot and it 
was covered with wild carrots. There 
is also quite an area of quack grass in 
the lot. Part of the lot has been let 
and the party is going to put in oats. 
Iam undecided whether to put itallin 
oats, then after the crop is taken off 
to plow and-cultivate through the fall, 
or set out fruit and cultivate; or sim- 
ply summer fallow. Which would be 
the better method to kill the weeds? 
I thought if I set out the fruit this 
spring, there possibly would be a lot 
of extra work keeping the weeds 
down.—[S. B. Williams, Orleans Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

This ground that has been allowed 
ito mature a crop of weed seed that 
have been scattered again will, no 
doubt, be badly infested for some time 
to come. Much may be done by 
means of a partial summer fallow to 
germinate this seed and destroy the 
young plants, but it seems that it 
would be wiser to plant the small 
fruits that are to be grown in rows, 
so as to make them convenient for 
horse cultivation and then cultivate 
so persistently and thoroughly that 
the weeds will never have opportunity 
to make any development. Weeds are 
very easily killed" if you do not wait 
for them to become well established. 

Regular cultivation at intervals of 
a week or ten days will hold them 
thoroughly in check: Occasional 
hand hoeing may be required to clean 
them out in the rows. If, however, 
frequent and thorough cultivation is 
not resorted to, it would be far better 
to take a season to harrow and work 
this land until the weeds have been 
destroyed before planting, but inas- 
much as the thorough cultivation is 
needed for the benefit of the crop as 
well as for the destruction of. weeds, 
it would seem advisable to do the 
planting and handle in this way. 
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How a Woman Fights Garden Pests 


NELLIE M. GARDNER, CONNECTICUT 





Insect pests and, fungous diseases 
of plants are something I have, as 
yet, been powerless to eradicate. The 
simple insecticides I have used are: 
ashes, air-slaked lime, salt, kerosene 
emulsion, paris green, and the prepa- 
ration called slug shot. None of them 
proved thoroughly effective, except 
kerosene emulsion and paris green. 
These, and other liquid insecticides 
which no doubt are of value, I can- 
not use advantageously, since we 
have no spraying outfit. 

I am handicapped at every 
by lack of physical 
man’s possibilities seem 
to me. What he can do. easily, 
I have to depend on others 
for, and since help is not al- 
ways available, the work that I con- 
sider necessary, has to be delayed, at 
times indefinitely. I have encoun- 
tered all sorts of obstacles, and feel 
like saying, if I, a frail girl, can runa 
small market garden with compara- 
tive success, under these conditions, 
what can a man not do with neces- 
sary strength of body to supplement 
strength of will? 


turn 
strength. A 
limitless 





Top-Dressing Sandy Soil—J. M. S., 
Pennsylvania: A covering of good 
strong soil 4 to 6 inches deep ought 
to give you desired results. Freqyent- 
ly 8 inches of soil may be used to 
g00d advantage as one is not so liable 
to turn up the sand when plowing. 
A copy of our Farmer’s Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture would be useful to you. 
Sent postpaid for $3.50. 
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Why Lighthouses use 


Acetylene 
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Gas=-Light. 
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ERE?is a living witness for Acety- 
lene reliability. 
It is the “‘South Beacon’’ at 
Sandy Hook (as shown in the picture.) 
Thousands of Lives, and Millions of 
dollars worth of marine Property, depend 
every year upon that Light being aéso- 
lutely reliable. 
Every vessel that enters New York 
harbor at night is guided by it. 
If that Light should far/, death to 
Mariners and Passengers would be a sure 


result. 
G wc 


Well, Reader, the ‘‘South Beacon ** 
is Lighted with Acetylene Gas. ‘That was 
chosen in preference to all other known 
and tested illuminants. 

And, more impressive still, the ‘‘South 


-——. 


Beacon ** Light needs recharging only 
once in every Six months. 

It then takes care of the thousands 
of Lives dependent upon its rays, for 
another six months. 

Now, what do you think of that for an 
**article of faith’* in Acetylene on the 
part of Lighting experts and Coast Pilots. 


G 


Reliability comes first, of course, in 
such Lighthouses where Acetylene is used. 

But, after that there is another, and 
tremendously significant, feature which 
commends this White Light to Mariners 
as it should to Householders. 

That feature is the splendid long-dis- 
tance carrying power of Acetylyne light 
ra 


This quality is known as ‘‘ diffusion "* 
—a spreading of the light uniformly over 
avery wide area. 

Mariners say they can see Acetylene 
Light nearly twice as far as they can see 
the same candle-power of any other light. 

They say it penetrates Fog farther, 
and all *‘thick’* conditions of weather. 

It does this decause it is such a Clear, 
Pure, White Light, free from the la 
percen of useless Color which weak- 
ens an fogs Kerosene, Gasoline or 

ight. 


Coal-gas 
It is ren, a absolutely steady Light, 
free from the wavering flicker, the rise and 


=e. Seog 
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South Beacon eas Hook 
e 


fall, of Elec- 
tric Light, 
which is 80 \ 
hard upon the 
Eyes because 
they must \ 
constantly re- 
adjust them- 
selves to its 
changing 
volume. 
Acetylene 
is the cool- | 
est, softest, 
most sani- 
tary and 
most ¢é- 4 
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“Lighted by Acetylene” 


saving of all Lights for the ‘home. 

It gives a rich, white Sparkle to every 
polished thing it falls upon, brings out 
every shade of Color, even pale pink and 
on blue, at its correct value, an di ffses 
spreads) all around a room like daylight. 

More than |this, it now costs a@ third 
fess (when once installed), than the same 
candle-power from Kerosene Lamps, 
without needing a tenth of the care. And 
it costs only Aa/f as much, per candle- 
power, as Incandescent Electric Light. 

A complete 35-Light installation in- 
cluding labor,and everything ready to light 
up the jets with, need not exceed $ 
Cash, or terms if needed. Fewer lights 
cost less money of course, 


CG 


Write me how many rooms you have 
in your home, or Hotel, to Light, or 
how large your Store. 

Then I’ ll tell you just-about Aoqw much 
it would cost to light every room with 
that Brilliant, Safe, Diffusive and most 
Reliable of Lights chosen by Government 
Experts for Sandy Hook and other Light- 
houses in dangerous places, Army Posts, 
Indian Schools, etc. Drop mea line today. 

Just address me here as ‘‘AcetyleneG. 
Jones,*’ 155 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 























~ On flat roofs or steep roofs, on old shingles or new 


buildings, Congo gives roo 
least cost. 


fing service longest for the 


» Let us send you a sample and you will under- 
stand why. You will see then that for quality, 


Conge has no equal. 


It is proof against 


the hottest sun or the chilliest cold snap 


\ or the most drenching rain. As 
easily laid as a carpet. 
Write for that sample now. 


Buchanan- 


638 West End 


Foster Co. 


Trust Bidg., 


Philadelphia 


Chicago & San Francisco 
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Fleming's Spavin Goro Liquid) 
is hs a snotiel Bon Ses Bers, eott pd comicolit 


Thoroug 
Spline, Garb, Oa 


Itis Civanie a 
iniment nor ow fee mises ‘but a remed: 


unlike any eres imitate and can’t 
be imitated. only a little 
quired, and your Somer y beak if it ever fails. 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
peegteen ph and  Sestrates al) kinds of blem- 


you the information you 
Quast Yo have be Nene Tetons 
a remed, 


ng or buying any 
if you write. 

FLEMING penpals 
‘281 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, LIL 


Seldom See 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
wake i a bunch ont ae — wh, 









$2.00 pet bottler dehieg ber, mo habe Fon 8- 
r ie, de C 
treo, A ms BSORBINR, Jd an Lge ne 
ym Soft Cares 
Varoous Veins, Varicocele, ipdveasie 
Muscles larged 





Ruptured iigamen 
Glands, Allays Pain. Mf only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.O. F., St Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 





LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 
ena $2000 3.7: a year. Weteach yoo at home in 


illestrated fetta ns Pom & Fag Fp ham 
ee Degow Vererinary Dentai 


YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free, Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., # Louis Street. 


EERE 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
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LIVE STOCK 


AND DAIRY 


Student Judging at National Dairy Show The Production of Clean Milk 





Those interested in the forthcoming 
show of the- National dairy show as- 
sociation are very much in earnest. 
The.officers haye arranged to accom- 
modate classes in student judging of 
dairy stock at the show to be held in 
Chicago in October. Five dairy breeds 
ate ‘to. be represented, Jersey, Hol- 
stein, Guernsey, Ayrshire and Brown 
Swiss, and there will probably be 200 
cows. Each breed will be represented 
by an expert judge, selected by the 
assotiation, to which the breed be- 
longs. In a letter under date of April 
16, Ed H. Webster of the United 
States départment of agriculture has 
the following to say regarding this 
student judying contest: 

Classes from the various colleges 
will bé admitted. The rules and reg- 
ulations governing the International 
live stock judging ‘contest will be 
used in the National dairy.show con- 
test, as far as they may apply. It is 
here provided, however, that any col- 
lege officer, representing the dairy de- 
partment of his college, may send, 
as soon as possible, any amendment 
to said rules, to Ed H. Webster, chief 
of dairy division, United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
D C, and the consideration of such 
amendments will be made by Ed H. 
Webster, Prof Erf of Kansas agricul- 
tural college, and Prof Deane of On- 
tario agricultural college. 

You are urged to consider this 
question and, if interested, write at 
once to A. J. Glover, superintendent 
of live stock, National dairy show as- 


sociation, Ft Atkinson, Wis. There 
is but little time between now 
and the date of the show to 


get classes in training, but all will 
be on the same footing, and it is the 
opinion of the show authorities that 
it can be made a most interesting and 
instructive feature of the show. 





Hog Breeders now realize that an 
open range “with grass and forage 
crops is of the greatest importance to 
them, Under such conditions a su- 
perior quality of pork is obtained 
with a better admixture of fat and 
lean. As can be easily understood 
and many others 
which might be adduced, conditions 
with regard to swine feeding have 
materially changed. Hence it be- 
comes necessary to determine what 
grains may be substituted to advan- 
tage for a part of the corn formerly 
fed, and to untilize fully such by- 
products of the farm as.slops and 
skim milk, which were-frequently al- 
lowed to go to waste, but which are 
now known to have a high feeding 
value.—[Prof A. Mf. Soule, Tennessee 
Agricultural College. 





Good -Saw Mills—For a compara- 
tively small outlay the.farmer may 
row add good lumber making equip- 
ment to his place and operate it him- 
self during slack seasons; adding a 
good, big sum to his. yearly profits. 
To any reader interested in such an 
equipment, we would advise him to 
communicate with the American saw 
mill machinery company of Hacketts- 
town, N J, or Engineering building, 
New York city. All of the machinery 
put out by this concern is of the 
very latest improved pattern made of 
best materials... They sell direct to 
the user and manufacturer in great 
quantities. Therefore, their prices 
are remarkably low, quality consid- 
ered. The American saw mill ma- 
chinery company will send free to 
any reader who may mention this 
journal a very complete and -instruc- 
tive book on saw mill machinery in 
general, and theirs in particular. It 
is well. worth a careful reading by 
those who have timber at hand. Send 
for it today. 


L. L. VAN SLYEE 





A notable meeting was held last 
week at the New York academy of 
medicine under the auspices of the 


medical association of the greater city [ 


of New York, at which the subject of 
clean milk was discussed by several 
eminent specialists from every con- 
ceivable point of view. Prof Conn 
discussed the bacteriology of milk; Dr 
Mary E. Pennington of the bureau of 
chemistry, United States department 
of agriculture, clean milk; Dr Goler, 
health officer of Rochester, N Y, mu- 
nicipal regulation of milk supply; Dr 
Voorhees, director of the New Jersey 
agricultural experiment station, state 
regulation of milk supply; and Dr 
Chapin of the New York city milk 
commission, pure milk as food. 

There is at present no subject con- 
nected with agriculture which is at- 
tracting so much attention in our 
cities as the one of milk supply. It 
is highly important in their own in- 
terests for dairymen who produce 
milk for market purposes to keep in 
touch with the general movement. It 
is probable that the subject of city 
milk supply has never been more com- 
prehensively and exhaustively dis- 
cussed than on the occasion men- 
tioned. While dairymen are not 
equally interested in every phase of 
the discussion, they are vitally con- 
cerned with that of producing clean 
milk; and so, a general summary is 
here presented of those points 
brought out in the various addresses, 
so far as they bear more particularly 
on the sanitary production of milk. 

RELATION OF BACTERIA TO MILK 

The presence of dirt in milk is 
chiefly objectionable, because the dirt 
is loaded with bacteria, which are 
very small plants that milutiply in 
fresh warm milk with marvelous 
rapidity. There is a lack of under- 
standing on the part of the public 
regarding the harmful and harmless 
kinds of bacteria since people in gen- 
eral think all germs produce inju- 
rious results, whereas most. of them 
are harmless and those producing dis- 
ease are few in kind, Lactic acid bac- 
teria, which are the ones most com- 
monly and extensively found in milk 
and which cause milk to sour, do not 
cause disease, but are even extremely 
useful, especially in buttermaking and 
cheese making, because when lactic 
acid organisms are present in large 
numbers, they prevent the growth of 
these bacteria injurious to the quality 
of the products as well as te health. 

What kinds of -disease-producing 
bacteria are to: be feared in connec- 
tion with milk production? The prin- 
cipal diseases that milk is-in danger 
of carrying are the five following: 

1, Tuberculosis from cows suffering 
from this disease; 2, typhoid fever; 
8, diphtheria; 4, scarlet fever; 5, diar- 
rheal disease, like cholera infantum. 
It is to be noticed that only the first 
of these is directly connected with the 
cow; the other forms come from hu- 
man beings. 

SAFEGUARDS AGAINST BACTERIA IN MILK 


These general methods are in use, 
having for their object to eliminate 
bacteria from milk: 1, dairy inspec- 
tion; 2, bacterial standards; 38 pas- 
teurization. Bach method has certain 
inherent weaknesses. The inspection 
of farm premises with a resulting cor- 
rection of unsanitary conditiéns and 
methods is extremely useful but it 
cannot guarantee milk against con- 
taining disease germs; it simply tends 
to reduce the likelihood of. such a 
condition. Inspectors cannot detect 
disease germs but can only see wheth- 
er the conditions are favorable or 
otherwise to their existence on the 
premises... Bacterial standards con- 
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GRANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 


When You Write to 
An Advertiser 





Always your letter with the word s 
“T saw adv. in the old, reliable 
A.A.” You will find it will bring you a 


prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment. 
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sist in fixing a certain number of 
bacteria in a cubic centimeter of milk 
as a standard, above which milk ‘is 
condemned as unclean. The number 
of bacteria in milk is a useful guide 
in being a measure of the cleanliness 
observed in stable and milking and 
utensils, the care given to the milk 
after milking, especially as regards 
immediate cooling and holding at low 


temperature, and temperature and 
length of time milk has been kept. 
But the number of bacteria in milk, 
taken by itself, is not a.guide as to 
the, presence or absence of filth and 
disease germs. Filthy milk, cooled 
quickly and kept s6, shows fewer 


bacteria than will cleaner milk which 
has not been cooled. Buttermilk" con- 
taining several hundred millions of 
germs -is perfectly healthful, while 
milk containing a few thousand dis- 
ease germs is dangerous, even though 
in number far below the bacterial 
standard. The main weakness of a 
bacterial standard is that it does not 
distinguish disease germs from harm- 
less ones. Bacteriologists have not 
yet discovered simple methods for rec- 
ognizing disease germs. Hence, no 
bacterial standard, whether 10,000 or 
100,000. or more, can guarantee milk 
to be free from disease germs. 

In favor of pasteurization, it may 
be_ said, that the operation furnishes 
the only practicable method by which 
milk can ‘be guaranteed to be free 
from disease-producing germs. This 
means real pasteurization, heating at 
140 to 160 degrees for 30 minutes, not, 


as some do, at 165 for a minute or 
less. Against pasteurization. three 
objections are properly urged: The 
method destroys lactic acid bacteria, 


while it may not entirely kill disease- 


producing bacteria, which may then 
easily develop. Therefore, pasteurized 
milk should be quickly used. Pasteur- 
ization may place a premium on 


carelessness in regard to production of 
clean milk. It is more important to 
produce clean milk than to overcome 
the results of lack of cleanliness by 


pasteurization. Pasteurization de- 
creases the digestibility of milk, the 
extent depending on conditions of 
pasteurization, higher temperatures 


being more injurious than lower tem- 
peratures for longer periods of time. 


THE PRODUCTION OF CLEAN MILK 


depends primarily upon the dairyman, 
who must, in brief outline, observe 
the following precautions: Cows must 
be kept in good health and in clean, 
comfortable, well-lighted, properly 
ventilated, well-drained, roomy sta- 
bles. Cows at calving or when sick 
should be kept apart from the rest of 
the herd; unwholesome feeds. must 
not be used. Some fermented feeds 
maybe used in moderate amounts with 
safety, but not asa chief part of the 
feed. Feed after and not before 
milking. The water supply should be 
pure, beyond suspicion of disease con- 
tamination. The stable should be 
kept clean and free from dust, espe- 
cially at the time of milking. Ma- 
nure should be removed with proper 
regularity. Cobwebs and dust must 
not be allowed to gather in stable. 
Cows must be kept clean by _daily 
brushing. The hair in the neighbor- 
hood of the udder should be clipped. 
Before milking, the udder is wiped 
with a damp cloth; the milker should 
have clean hands and clothing. All 
dairy utensils, pails, strainers, cans, 
bottles,. etc, must be thoroughly 
cleaned and finally’ sterilized by 
steaming at least 30 minutes: ‘The 
milk pails: must have the. smallest 
opening.on top, consistent with con- 
wenience.. The first few streams of 
‘milk should not go into the pail. 
jAfter milking, remove at once from 
istable to special milk room, cool 
‘promptly below 50 degrees. Milk must 


: ? 4 | 


not b” kept m the dwelling house, 
living room, ‘bedroom, 

States and cities should be ‘reason-~- 
ably fair in their legislation regarding 
care of milk. To produce clean milk 
increases the cost of production. 
Dairymen will be ready to furnish 
clean milk when the price repays 
them for the extra work. Probably 
the most effective means of changing 
conditions lies in a systematic .and 
thorough inspection of farm premi- 
ses at intervals not too far apart, 
which affords the best possible oppor- 
tunity for object teaching. An effec- 
tive system of inspection means indi- 
vidual imstruction and education — at 
each dairy. The efficiency of inspec- 
tion will depend in large part on the 
ability of the inspectors. The intro- 
ductian of politics into the appoint- 
ment of such inspectors will defeat 
the best method that can be devised. 

Cement vs Plank Floors for Barns 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y 








Would you advise the use of a 
cement floor in a cattle barn? I am 
thinking of raising a 30x40 feet barn, 
and use the basement for about 30 
head of caitle. I have never had any 
experience with cement floors, having 
always used plank. I believe cement 
or concrete would be all right if it 
does not injure the feet of the cattle. 
Answer through the old reliable secon. 
[Albert L. Angell, Saratoga County, 

Use cement. The day for plank 
floors has passed. Buy the best port- 
land. If you can get crushed stone 
and gravel, all the better. Level the 
foundation, tamp the dirt solid, so 
there can be no settling. Thoroughly 
mix five parts crushed stone, four 
parts gravei and three parts sand, 
with one part Cement. Mix sand and 
cement thoroughly, then add gravel 
and crushed stone. 

Put down 2 inches of this mixture 
over the whole surface, under gul- 
ters, platforms and mangers. Then 
lay on three thicknesses of tarred 
paper with a thick coat of tar paint 
under and between each layer. Upon 
this place 3%4 inches cement and 
sand. ,. Where animals stand or travel 
o¥er other parts make it 3 inches. 

You can economize somewhat in this 
surface work by a little extra labo 
Use one part cement to four parts 
coarse sand for 2% inches of the sur- 
face finish and one part to two for 
the surface inch. This extra thickness 
of 3%4 inches is required, because the 
paper does not permit union between 
upper and lower courses. 

The paper keeps moisture from 
coming up and heat from the body 
going down. It does not greatly in- 
crease cost. Use single ply paper. 
Be sure of thorough mixing of ce- 
ment and material, before adding 
water. Finish the surface rough, 
using a board float. 


But, my good friend, please don’: 
dig out and build an underground 
stable. Think for the health of your 


cows. Disease and trouble come fast 
enough where sunlight and pure air 
are in abundance. 





A Special Tax on Fruit Growers is 
the title ef a little 32-page pamphlet 
describing the manufacture and uses 
of scalecide manufactured by the B. 
G. Pratt Co of 11 Broadway, New 
York. It declares that scalecide has 
passed the, experiment stage after two 
years’ tests and has warranted the 
erection of a factory with a capacity 
of five carloads daily. It claims that 
scalecide is preferable to lime, sul- 
phur and salt, because it can be ap- 
plied. more economically in less time, 
with no damage to foliage and with 
equal effidiency. It guarantees a 5% 
solution if applied perfectly to be suf- 
ficient for dormant trees. Fruit grow- 
ers should write for the pamphlet 
which will be sent on application if 
you mention this journal. 
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The Simple 


CREAM 


4 
U. Sy «SEPARATOR 


See the gear wheels and the bowl. They 
are all the “machinery” there is to the U. S. 
Cream Separator. They do the business. The 
bowl skims the cream from the milk by whirling 
around several thousand times per minute. The 
gears get up this high speed although the crank 
is turned only about 50 turns per minute. 
You get the idea. It’s much the same as a mow- 
er’s gear which makes the knives move very 
fast while the drive wheel turns slowly. 
Now a Cream Separator runs at a very high s 
For this reason there is bound to be considerable 
wear on it. So to last for a long time a separator must have 
but few parts and have those parts simple and easy to get at. 
The construction of the U. S. is simplicity itself (the cut aetge: = Of course 
the U. S. gears are entirely enclosed by a strong iron frame when set in the 
separator ready for work. - 
We want to tell you more about the simple construction of the U. S. 
. Separator, and about its many other good points, too. Our handsome, new 
‘+ catalogue will do it, and make mighty interesting reading. We'll gladly 
send you a copy free if you want. Just write “Send cataloguenumberEBg 
postal all right. , Better write now while you think of it, addressing 


_YERMONT, FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Prompt deliveries of U. S. Sep $s from h at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. ¥., Toledo, O., 
\ Chicago, Ill., LaCrosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Mina., Sioux City, la., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 
F Cal., Portland, Ore., Sherbrooke and M J, Que., Hamjitoa, Ont . 
Man. and Calgary, Alta. 


Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 






















































FOR THIS NEW 


> Only $29.75 Lowpown 
i) AMERICAN 
Cm Cream Separator 


ae ah Guaranteed to Skim Closer than any Separator in the World 

Sold direct from the factory. We are the oldest exelusive manufac 
turers of hand separators in America. You save all agent's, dealer's 
and even mail order house profits. We have the most liberal 30 DAYS 
TRIAL, freight paid offer. Write for ittoday. Our new, low down, 
waist high separator is the finest, highest ey machine on the 
pa@market; no other separator compares with it in close skimming, 
ease of cleaning, easy rennIae. simplicity, strength or quality, 
Our own (the manufacturer’s) me 47 guarantee protects you 
on every AMERICAN Machine. Don’t buy a separator from any 
agent, dealer, or mail order house; don’t make any contract or 
agreement; don’t accept any machine finally until you runa few 
allons of milk through our new, comfortable waist high AMERI- 
AN. Use it every day for a month and see how it outclasses every other machine, 
We can ship immediately. Let us send you our new Cream Sep- 
arator Offer. It’s different from any other, just as our new, waist 


arator in the world. 


Write for our great offer on our new waist high model. 
Address 


AMERIGAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1052, Bainbridge, WN. Y 








Don’t allow your 
harness to dry up 
and die. Once 


thishappensitcan 
never be remedi 
Save the harness, save 
expense, prevent accidents by using 


EUREKA 


$3, PACKACE 
Permanent or moneys rotund 
CURE te 
Safe—Certain Write for descriptive booklet. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co., 
451 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSSURG, PA, 






Harness Oil 


Nourishes the leather and keeps it 
soft and strong. Preserves the grain- 
fibre. Makes leather proofagainst all 
weathers. Gives best tanner’s finish. 


Boston Coach Axle Oil 


smoothes the way to good wheel- 
action. Better and cheaper than 
castor oil. Will not gum or corrode. 
Lightens the load—eases the road. 
Sold everywhere—All Sizes. 


MADE BY 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Incorporated 





Try a Boss Cream Raiser 


m your home, if not 
es represented return 
atour expense, “More 
satisfactory than a 
$100 Separator. Runs 














soid in 1906. More 


high AMERICAN is miles in advance, years ahead of any other sep. 





$3.26 and up. Write 
t will save you money. 


Box B, Biurron, 0. 
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Simply constructed, easy and 
efficient workers. Money re 
funded if not ry. 
fore you buy get our Dairy Sup- 
ply catalogue and see how you 
can save money. . 
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A. H. REID CO., Philadelphia, 
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Look Before You Leap 
‘There once was a farmer named Nodder 
Who pianted alfaifa for fodder; 

But lo before June 

His wail took this tune: 
*That seed must have been mostly dodder. 





The south has always been obliged 
tte pay heavy rates of freight, this 
proving a burden to fruit, truck and 
cotton interests. Steps were taken 
Jast week jto secure lower rates. This 
time on the part of cotton manufac- 
turers, whe have carried the matter to 
the interstate commercg commission. 
They complain that the railroad com- 
panies discriminate in favor of north- 
ern factories and naturally want to 
know the reason why. The eommis- 
sion has taken the matter under ad- 
visement. “ 





Wall street has perhaps been more 
finterested in crop reports than a 
morietary consideration the past week. 
The New York Journal of Commerce 
‘ regarded last week one of the dullest 
im recent years, and intimated that 
operators, especially tn railroad se- 
curities, are awaiting developments in 
the grain fields of the middle and 
western -states. That some damage 
has taken place in wheat in the 
southwest is inevitable, as shown by 
‘American Agriculturist’s reports, but 
the full extent cannot be known for 
gome time. Meanwhile, the season for 
farm work is late everywhere, and 
Jow. temperatures delay seeding, and 
retard the development of grain and 
fruit crops. The thing to be hoped 
is that frost damage to fruit buds is 
not so widespread or so serious as 
first reports appear. But «2 foot of 
snowfall in Colorado, sharp frosts in 
ennessee, cold, wet and windy con- 


‘EDIT 


ditions farther north and east, have 
their unpleasant side, even though 
precipitation must eventually help 
grasses and grains. The compensating 
thing is the probability that when 
spring opens in earnest, whether this 
week or next, plant growth will de- 
velop with a rush. And this means 
mecessary alertness for the farmer. 


Fortunate, indeed, were those who 
had an opportunity of attending the 
national arbitration and peace con- 
gress in New York city last week. 
Never in all history has there been 
such a gathering of men and women 
interested in this great movement from 
all parts of the world. The seed 
sown is bound to bring forth a boun- 
tiful harvest. It may be five years, 
or even a generation, but the settle- 
ment by arbitration of many questions 
that have involved nations in war, is 
sure to come sooner or later. A great 
step toward this has been made, and 
the farmers of the country have had a 
voice in the ‘movement. Thé address 
of ex-Gov N. J. Bachelder of New 
Hampshire, master of the national 
grange, at this congress, called atten- 
tion to the “earnestness of farmers in 
promoting international peace. He 
believes the interests of agriculture 
are the most important of any rep- 
resented in the movement for univer- 
sal peace. 








A considerable number have al- 
ready entered our garden contest for 
1907 for vegetables, small and large 
fruits. Readers can enter this con- 
test in any one of the three classes. 
First prizes in each class are $10 
cash; second, $5 cash; third, $2.50 in 
books and all others in subscriptions. 
If you. have not already addressed a 
card to our Garden Contest Editor, 
do so at_once, stating that you will 
enter the contest and keep records 
during the season for that purpose. 
There are no strings tied’ to this. We 
want each contestant to send us @ 
complete story of experiences in the 
class entered; give location of gar- 
den or orchard, character of soil, 
kinds of fertilizers used, how and 
when prepared, when Iaid out and 
planted, list of varieties, how and 
when planted, how handled, when 
first matured, length of season, points 
about harvest, preparation. of crop for 
home use or market. Photographs 
or drawings are desirable, but not ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The problem of the manufacture of 
nitrogen in. form of nitric acid ona 
commercial scale from the atmos- 
phere is one of supreme importance 
to agriculture. Various methods have 
been proposed, depending chiefly upon 
the electrization of the atmosphere, 
converting the nitrogen into oxide of 
nitrogen and this subsequently con- 
verted into nitric acid. A large fac- 
tory was built at Niagara Falls a few 
years ago for the purpose of utilizing 
the power of the falls for the electri- 
dation of the atmosphere. It was not 
dificult to make nitric acid in this 
way, but it was found to be entirely 
too expensive. Meanwhile, experiments 
have been continued in various parts 
of the world, notably in Sweden and 
Italy, as well as in Germany, France, 
and this country. Varying scientific 
success has attended these enterprises, 
but none of them has proved com- 
mercially successful. Recently, Dr 
Frank, an eminent German chemist, 
presented an interesting paper on this 
subject before a local society “in 
Washington. Dr H. W. Wiley of the 
bureau of chemistry; United States 
department of agriculture, was pres- 
ent and made a short address at the 
close of the lecture. His attitude is 
that eventually success will attend 
these efforts and nitric acid be made 
at 2 cost not exceeding or even lIess 
than its present price, from natural 
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sources. He was far from expressing 


the opinion, however, that the-process 
advocated by Dr Frank, which util- 
izes calcium carbide and its conver- 
sion inte calcium cyanamid, will 
prove commercially successful. There 
is no doubt of the ability, however, of 
the manufacturer to make large 
quantities of nitric acid by this 
process, and in a form suitable to the 
growth of plants. American Agricul- 
turist approves such .work and be- 
lieves these experiments are success- 
ful scientifically. Furthermore,‘there 
is @ prospect that they may be suc- 
cessful commercially in the future; but 
we advise our readers not to be led 
astray by some wild-cat, get-rich 
scheme for the nitrification of the at- 
mosphere. 


There is to be-an old home week 
at Columbus, O, during the state fair, 
Septembef 2-6, 1907. ‘The event, as 
planned, will be one of the most joy- 
ous in the history of the Buckeye 
state. Its success, however, will de- 
pend on the hearty co-operation of 
loyal Ohioans throughout the coun- 
try. This should be made a grand 
success and at the same time afford 
an opportunity of visiting one of the 
most complete and unique agricul- 
tural fairs held anywhere. Every 
patriotic Buckeye should lay his plans 
now to visit his old home state this 
fall. For particulars regarding the 
coming event, write to Sec T. L. Cal- 
vert, state department of agriculture, 
at Columbus. 
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The directors of the American 
Sherthorn breeders’ association did 
well in barring from that organization 
two members charged with fradulent 
registration of pedigrees. One of 
these lives in Nebraska and one in 
Minnesota. It is to be inferred that 
the directors of the association thor- 
oughly investigated charges and as- 
sured themselves of their justness 
before taking such drastic action. 
Honor and straight dealing are just 
as imperative in the cattle business of 
our western states as they are in any 
other line of industry and those who 
knowingly violate upright principles 
must pay the penalty. Moreover, it 
s@eaks well for the Shorthorn breed- 
ers’ association that it lost no time in 
thus affirming its position in this mat- 
ter. The individual members. will 
prove even more loyal than ever to 
the organization and the pre-emi- 
nence of the Shorthorn association 
among the sister breeds will be. aug- 
mented. 





Alfalfa is a grand crop. Grow it 
wherever it will do well. Don’t, how- 
ever, make extravagant claims. There 
may be many localities east.of the 
Mississippi river where medium red 
clover, field peas or field beans will 
supply forage, nitrogen and humus 
in a more satisfactory manner than 
will alfalfa. If this be true, why try 
to grow alfalfa except in an _ experi- 
mental way? Devote your energies 
to the leguminous crops that will give 
you the best results. 





A common difficulty with mail or- 
der buying has been the danger of 
dealing with umreliable parties. We 
take great pride in looking carefully 
after the interests of our readers by 
investigating every advcrtiser whose 
advertisement appears in this journal, 
and only reliable firms use our col- 
umns. We also protect our sub- 
scribers with the guarantee printed 
in this page. : 





A Calm Voice and manner, espe- 
cially under trying circumstances, will 
do more to correct mistakes the horse 
may make than any other one thing. 
Nothing is worse than loud voice and 
excited manner. The horse. will fol- 
low the example of the driver. ; 


I have been in the the fruit business a 
short time, but now have an orchard 
of about trees, ranging from 
four to tem years.. The trees have not 
had the best attention, but almost all 
are in*’a thrifty condition. I have 
been reading everything I could get 
hold of to inform myself. The arti- 
cle in your garden annual of Febru- 
ary 23, by A. N. Brown of Delaware, 
is the best and most comprehénsive [I 
have yet seen.. I would like to tempt 
him a little further and ask his ad- 
vice as to the best way to proceed 
with trees ten years old that are like- 
ly to bear this year one to two barrels 
each. I plowed and harrowed the or- 
chards last September and sowed 
crimson clover. It came up and start- 
ed off nicely, but the plants were too 
weak to stand the winter. Most of 
them are dead and the ground is 
comparatively bare. Would it be ad- 
visable to use 100 pounds nitrate of 
soda, 150 pounds muriate of potash 
and 200 pounds 14% acid phosphate 
to the acre, together with straw and 
barnyard scrapings scattered around 
the trees? J} have been thinking of 
sowing it to red clover, but that 
would prohibit working, which I am 
anxious not to do, Then I thought of 
peas or soy beans, but that will not 
sufficiently mature to plow under and 
sow to crimson clover in July or Aug- 
use. What would be the cost of 
spraying such trees with bordeaux, 
using a power sprayer?7—[B. E. Wat- 
son, Va. 

If I had an orchard. ten years old 
likely to bear one to two barrels of 
epples less this year per tree, and 
that ground had been plowed Septem- 
ber last and seeded to crimson clover. 
I should top-dress it with 150 pounds 
muriate of potash, 200 pounds Ten- 
messee rock (14% goods) and 200 
pounds bone meal. I would then plow 
it just as soon as the season would 
permit and cultivate once a week un- 
tii July 1. I would then seed it down 
to crimson clover and cowpeas, mixed, 
using 15 pounds crimson clever and 
three pecks large seeded varieties 
cowpeas. If small seeded varieties are 
used, then % bushel peas wil! be suf- 
ficient. Leave this mulch on the or- 
chard until the following spring, when 
the same operations should be re- 
newed. After a year or two the com- 
mercial fertilizer should be dispensed 
with unless the condition of trees and 
fruit would not permit. 

The cost of spraying trees is de- 
pended almost wholly upon -the -fol- 
lowing conditions: First, the facilf- 
ties for preparing and applying the 
mixture, and, second, the ability of 
the man himself to produce the best 
results with least efforts. To make 
100 gallons bordeaux will require 
eight pounds bluestone, at 9 cents a- 
pound, 72 cents; 12 pounds stone lime 
at % cent a pound, 6 cents: total 78 
cents. The above for the fungicide, 
while the insecticide can be used as 
follows: Three pounds arsenate of 
lead, at 16 cents a~pound, costing 48 
cents. Thus making fhe total cost of 
both $1.26, 

Three sprayings are necessary, one 
before the buds open, one immediate- 
ly after the blossoms fall and one two 
weeks after the second spraying. It 
will take two gallons per tree at each 
spraying for thorough work. Six gal- 
loms for the three sprayings, at 144) 
cents a gallon, would make the cost 
7% cents per. tree for the material, 
The application would cost 1 cent a 


“ gallon, which, added to the 7% cents, 


would make a total of 15 cents per 
tree. If this application were kept 
up each year until the tree was ten 
years old, the outlay would be re- 
turned more than a hundredfold. It 
would protect the tree from attacks 
of insects and fungi, and increase the 
percentage of No 1 apples over 100%. 








Goose Raising Experiences 


H. RB. DAILEY, OSWEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 





In goose raising experience the last 
five years has been gratifying. I feed 
a mash made of cut clover hay and 
corn meal to my old stock in the win- 
ter mornings, feeding meat meal and 
whole corn at night. This keeps them 
in good order, and they lay early in 
spring. A good nest is made in a pen 
for each goose, and I see that she lays 
there, keeping nest eggs there. The 
first litter is set under a good-sized 
hen; a large hen will cover seven or 
eight. The next litter’I let the goose 
set on after she had made the nest. 
I rear Toulouse geese which will lay 
from 25 to 40 eggs and grow easily 
to a large size, my oldest weigh 45 
pounds, and one goose’s feathers 
alone amount to $1 or $1.50 a year. 
I make more clear profit from them 
than from my hens, and do not see 
why farmers do not keep more of 
them. “They will get their own living 
eight months out of a year, and bring 
20 cents a pound dressed here. 

When the goslings are first hatched 
I feed bran and meal for a week, 
then I give them the range of the 
whole farm, and they get their own 
living. When I tried shutting them 
up in a small yard they died. I have 
found that water does not hurt them. 
I have had them out all day in pour- 
ing rain, and not one was drowned. 
if given room they will live, and they 
are the most profitable thing I have 
on’ the farm. I know some people 
claim they must not get their backs 
wet till they are pretty old and their 
feathers all out, but I do not see it 
that way. I have raised them for 
five years, and those that had full run 
and their own way were the ones that 
lived and thrived. They hatch well, 
and I have one gander to every three 
geese. 
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Breaking Up the Broody Hen 


My method of breaking up broody 
hens is by putting them in a pen 
with a vigorous young cockerel.—; 
{Plummer McCullough, Mercer ‘Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

The way I break up broody hens 
is to let them sit about three days, 





then put them in ae slat coop 
about 2x3 feet square set up 
from the ground at a conven- 
fent hight. Give them plenty of 


light, fresh water and grit, feed them 
sparingly and in three or four days 
find them broken up if not overfat. 
Then it sometimes takes longer.—[J. 
A. Lindstrom, Morris County, N J. 

My method of breaking up broody 
hens is to shut them up in a large 
airy coop’ with a couple of Leghorn 
coeks and feed egg-producing feeds 
and set coop in a cool, shady place, 
if in the suntmer—[Julius Runge, 
Dane County, Wis. 

We keep one rooster more than we 
meed in the flock or yard, and have 
a separate yard for him with a roost- 
ing place and put the broody hens in 
the yard and feed for eggs. Should 
the hens endeavor to sit in the yard, 
which is seldom, we exchange them 
again to another yard or a coop and 
put a rooster with them.—[E. L. 
Griggs, Daviess County, Mo, 

When I want to break up a broody 
hen I make a crate with 1%-inch 
slats 1 inch apart. (these slats can be 
very light, %-inch thick), slats on 
bottom same as sides. Make this 


crate large enough to put a hen, then 
suspend the crate from the ceiling 
with the hen, in. 


This method has 
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been very successful with me. It us- 
ually breaks them up in 24 hours. 
{R. D. MeM., Cortland County, N Y. 

Broody hens may be broken up by 
placing them in a nice, roomy coop, 
with a vigorous male; give fresh 
water every day, and abundance of 
feed, with as much variation as pos- 
sible, with shell and grit. and meat 
and bone. In three days let them 
out and in less than a week they 
will be laying—I[C. C. Elder, Fairfield 
County, O. 

Putting broody hens in a strange 
yard or pen with a male that has not 
had access to female is my method 
of breaking the sitting fever. It is 
done as soon as possible after the hen 
becomes broody.—[Rev A. B. Adams, 
Polk County, Ia. 

I think the best method in break- 
ing up broody hens is to confine them 
in a slatted coop or anything that 
they can have a good view of the 
other fowls and to feed them heavily. 
Some people say, do not feed any, 
but this is a mistake, because if they 
are not fed, it takes longer to make 
them change their minds and longer 
to begin laying. If they are fed and 
watered well, they will, sometimes, 
begin to lay in a few days after let- 
ting them out.—T[Ira D. Sleet, Gal- 
latin County, Ky 


Prevention of Black Head of Turkeys 


Black head is said to be an infec- 
tious malady which is spread through 
filth of some kind. Usually this is by 
means of contaminated water or 
feed, either in the drinking vessels, 
feed pans, or on the range over 
which the turkeystravel. The trouble 
usually starts while the birds are 
young, even three weeks old. It may 
not manifest itself until many weeks 
after, and does not always result fa- 
tally. It is necessary, therefore, to 
pay particular attention to cleanliness 
while the birds are little. In some 
experiments tried in the east, per- 
fect success has resulted in feeding 
young turkeys on board or other 
floors which can be thoroughly 
cleaned, after each meal. The young 
turkeys were hever allowed to run 
on ground over which sick turkeys 
had traveled. 

A leading authority upon this dis- 
ease says that medical treatment has 
not been successful, and it is doubt- 
ful if it could ‘be profitably under- 
taken. He recommends hygiene and 
preventive measures. In places where 
the disease has already appeared, the 
premises must be cleared of the dis- 
ease before healthy ‘turkeys can be 
raised. First of all, all turkeys on 
the place should be marketed, not 
even a single pair being kept for 
breeding  plrposes. Seéond, the 
whole premises should be thoroughly 
cleaned and then disinfected with a 
solution of five parts carbolic acid ‘to 
100 parts of water. This is not a 
remedial agent, but helps to clean 
the premises. Third, in raising a new 
flock, eggs.rather than old birds 
should be purchased, and hatched 
under chicken hens or in an incuba- 
tor. Fourth, the young turkeys 
should, if possible, be confined, at 
least for the first year, to some part 
of the farm that turkeys have not 
been on before. The location should 
be preferably high and dry. 

It is the general opinion of inves- 
tigators that this is the only satis- 
factory way; first to eradicate the 
disease, and then to keep the prem- 
ises free from it. The whole sub- 
ject boils itself down, therefore, into 
strictest observance of common sense 
rules of cleanliness and to purchase 
birds only from yards that are clean 
‘In the strictest sense of that word 

—————_o——_ 

Half and Half is good for hens; 
half coal ashes and half land plaster. 
It rids them of lice. 












Producing the Laying Hen 

H. P. RANKIN, CEDAR COUNTY, NEB 

When the chicks first come out of 
the shell, I leave them in the incuba- 
tor till the last hatched is 24 hours 
old, then remove to a brooder with 
temperature of 90 degrees, the brood- 
er floor being. first covered with a 
thin layer of sand and 1 inch of cut 
alfalfa and give grit and water two 
hours before feeding. I feed a dry 
grain chick food containing 20% 
chick grit and 5% .small granulated 
charcoal. The brooder is cleaned 
every day by sifting sand through a 
cornmeal sieve. Beef scraps are kept 
before them after they are four days 
old. This is their feed till they are 
six weeks old, when they are given 
free range and are fed but three times 
a day, corn being mixed with their 
food, one part cracked corn, one part 
wheat, three parts ground oats in 
bulk with fine meal sifted out. I al- 
ways feed in a litter to keep them 
busy. 

When they are four months old, I 
feed one part corn, one part wheat, 
one part barley and two parts oats 
three times a day with coarser char- 
coal in the same proportion or fed in 
hoppers always before them. At five 
months old, I begin feeding one part 
corn, One part wheat, one part bar- 
ley and two parts oats three times a 
day with coarser charcoal in the same 
proportion, or fed in hoppers always 
before them, with green stuff of some 
sort always near. Steamed cut alfalfa 
and cabbage are best in winter. In 
rearing laying chickens it is most im- 
portant to keep them growing all the 
time and always busy. Nothing ever 
has been or will be profitable brought 
up in idleness, 

By following the above regimen and 
attending to proper cleaning of the 
chicken houses, destroying al! in- 
jurious vermin, insects, etc, and using 
scrap meats exclusively, I have reared 
chickens that have no superiors in 
laying qualities. I do not breed for 
yearly records, wanting eggs only 
from November 1 to July 1, and I se- 
lect none for breeders that do not 
lay at least 150 eggs in that period, 
In selecting my breeders I weigh 
their breetiing, laying qualities and 


standard points. 
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Book Reviews 


Frrst COURSE IN ZooLocy. By Dr 
Thomas Walton Galloway, professor 
of biology in the James Milliken uni- 
versity. A ‘text book and general 
guide to the student of zoology. P. 





Blakiston’s Son Co. 240 illustra- 
tions. 480 pages. Cloth. Sent post- 
paid for $2.50 by Orange Judd com- 
pany, New York. 


THE PECAN AND ITs CULTURE. By 
Prof H. Harold Hume. Written in an 
endeavor to solve some of the prob- 
lems connected with the culture of 
the pecan. Cloth. 162 pages. [Illus- 
trated. Price $1. Published by the 
American. Fruit and Nut Journal. 
Sent postpaid by Orange Judd com- 
pany, New York. 
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Common Sense Raises Chicks—I 


have not very much experience in 
rearing chicks with hens, but find that 
I succeed in raising a goodly number 
hatched by incubetor by simply fol- 
lowing the rules for their care and 
my Own common sense sprinkled in. 
I never allow the chicks to get chilled 
or overheated nor ever be without 
luke-warm water, grit, charcoal, etc. 
After two to three weeks old I hopper 
feed, a plan I like very much. I had 
three-fourths pound S C. W. Leg- 
horn broilers at seven weeks or even 
at six.—[Joseph A. Kantz,* Bergen 
County, N J. 





I have been a constant reader of 
the old. reliable American Agricultur- 
ist for almost 30 years. I got my first 
ideas of the use of commercial fer- 
tilizer from its columns.—[A. C. 
Abrams, Albany County, N Y. 
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INSTANT 
LOUSE KILLER 


will rid every fowl of these costly 
and restore contentment 


reliable disinfectant and deodori- 
zer. Sold on a written 
Perfectly harmless. In -top 
cen—convenient to use either win- 
ter orsummer. Be sure the can 
bears the word “ INSTANT,” else it 
is not genuine. 
ilb. toe. itt. in Canada 
3 Ibs. 0c. west and South. 
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for 8c. 





















Doors are continuous from bottom to wp, 
snugly—ne spotled ensilage—and are easily 
opened and closed without tools of any kind, 

Hoops form a convenient permanent ladder, 

Made from best mater 'a!s and fully guaranteed, 

Write today for free illustrated catalogue witl 
experience of users. 

Economy Silo & Tank Co. 
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A cheap, etemive 
infectant and rem 
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40, 60 or 90 Days’ Trial on 


“Old Trusty” 


Try chicken seteing on the John- 
gon plan. My ople are an ‘en- 
thusiastic lot. 
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CLAY CENTER, NEB. 
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OUR NATIONAL FORESTS 


A Great Line of Government Work 
Serving the Present and Providing 
for the Future --- Opposition---Plans 
and Results 


In spite of the most bitter opposi- 
fion by powerful political and busi- 
mess interests, the cause of national 
forestry has made great progress dur- 
fing the past year. The lumber trust, 
the cattlemen of some of the western 

tes, and politicians in alliance with 
Mase and others interest equally self- 
ish and antagonistic to the general 
welfare of all the people, made a big 
fight in the last congress to defeat the 
‘purpose of the administration with 
'yeference to national forests. It will 
be remembered that Senators Fulton 
of Oregon, Heyburn of Idaho, Clark 
of Wyoming and. Carter of Montana 
were conspicuous in the attack on the 
forestry administration which in the 
end resulted in the insertion of a pro- 
wision in the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill that hereafter no forest re- 
serve should be created in the states 
of Washington, Montana, Oregon. 
jWyoming, Idaho and Colorado, except 
by act of congress. 

Before this bill became a law, as it 
it did by the president’s signature, the 

esident sezonted 82 reserves, amount- 

g to 17,000,000 acres; then he signed 
the pill. ‘Fulton and his friends raged 
and fumed, but the vast area had 
been rescued from the lumber syndi- 
eates, and the president’s order 
stands. 
A VAST DOMAIN 


The national forests now aggregate 
142,000,000 acres, a domain larger 
than France, or the German empire, 
five times as large as New York, and 
six times as large as Ohio. Just what 
the government is doing with the na- 
tional forest resérves is not generally 
understood. There are 153 national 
forests, They are not national parks, 
of which there are ten, with 2,700,000 
jacres. The parks are great play- 
‘grounds, reserved because of the na- 
‘tional beauty and wonderful forma- 
tions, including, for instance, the Yel- 
‘lowstone, the Yosemite,. and the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado river 
in Arizona. 

The national forests are located for 
the most part up and down the Rocky 
and Sierra Nevada mountains. They 
are of chief importance because of the 

Imber upon them, Officially, the term 
forest reserves is no longer used, the 
word reserves being misleading. They 
fre called simply national forests. 


NATIONAL FORESTS FOR USE 


Tt is the intent of the government to 
mtilize the vast store of wealth em- 
braced in the forests to the greatest 
extent for permanent profit to the 
whole people. Under the skillful man- 
agement cf the government foresters, 
these: tracts will be made to produce 
perpetually crops of timber, just. as 
certain as those of cotton, corn, or 
wheat, although a much longer time 
will be required for the crops to ma- 
ture. 

Already the forests are producing 
large sums for the national treasury. 
Last year the receipts amounted to 
more than three-fourths of a million 
dollars. The plan is to increase that 
revenue to $6,000,000 a year by 1917. 
National forests are created with the 
object of using all their resources in 
the wisest way; everything is for use 
*-the timber, the range, the water 
and the land. 

_ Only those lands chiefly valuable 
for the production of timber or the 
protection of the waterflow are in- 
cluded in the national forests. Small 
tracts of agricultural land and of 
open grazing land necessarily fall 
within their boundaries. All such 
tracts where cultivation is possible, 
wre being classified and passing to 
Private ownership, through the act of 
congress which extends the homestead 
law to the national forests. The min- 
eral laws apply in a national forest 
the same as on the unreserved pub- 
lic domain, the prospector can explore 
and locate his claims without restric- 
ions. 

NO MONOPOLY 


All timber and wood in the national 
forests is for use. It is for sale to 
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any man, Everybody who needs tim- 
ber to establish his home gets -it free 
of charge by asking for it. There is 
no chance for monopoly, for the sec- 
retary of agriculture can sell as much 
or as little as he pleases, to whom he 
Pleases, and at such price as he deems 
fair for the best interests of all the 
people. The government gets a fair 
return, wheras before, under the tim- 
ber and stone law, timber was prac- 
tically given away, and in such a man- 
ner that it was monopolized in vast 
tracts by corporate interests. After 
it was cutoff, the land was burned 
over and became a non-productive 
waste. The range is used for grazing 
live stock. 

On the national forests created 
March 1, 1907, there will be no inter- 
ference with grazing, nor will there 
be any fee charged during this season. 

The land within national forests is 
freely open to use sites for hotels, 
stores, mills, residences, and all other 
legitimate purposes. The greatest pos- 
sible use of the land is desired. All 
kinds of improvements are not only 
permitted, but are welcomed, 

NOT AGRICULTURAL LAND 

The government in selecting forest 
reserves was careful to include little 
land fit for agriculture. It set apart 
the vast areas of high and rocky land 
not available for grazing or the pro- 
duction of farm crops. Wherever 
good crops of grass are produced 
within the forest areas grazing dis- 
tricts have been established and per- 
mits issued to cattle or sheep men 
for grazing the land at small fees. 
The timber in the forests is for sale, 
but must be cut under the directions 
of a forester who designates what 
trees may be taken down, and how 
the work shall be done, with a view 
to preserving the forest for further 
harvest. 

Not only is the supply of timber 
for future generations assured, but 
watersheds of the great rivers are 
protected and hills and mountain 
sides that would soon become barren 
and rocky waste through the action 
of mountain torrents were the timber 
removed, are made useful in their 
growth of trees. Great areas nuw 
stripped of trees are being reforested’ 
thus great tracts which would other- 
wise be of no use will eventually 
come to be valuable. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


The forest service includes a corps 
of rangers whose duty it is to keep 
watch over the forest districts as- 
signed. to them, one of the most 
important duties being to locate and 
extinguish any forest fires that may 
start before they are beyond control. 
In this work alone the forest service 
has saved hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of property during the 
last two years, 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


The bureau maintains nurseries for 
the purpose of propagating trees and 
shrubs likely to be valuable for 
transplanting to the national forests. 
A study in basket willows has been 
made and at the experimental farm 
at Arlington, Va, the value of raising 
basket willow has been demonstrated. 
The willows raised are equal to the 
best that are imported. Approved 
basket willow cuttings are distributed 
free to applicants interested in wil- 
low culture. 

An improved system of turpentin- 
ing has been introduced which not 
only conserves the life of the trees 
much longer than other methods, but 
gives a larger and better yield. The 
extent and depth of the wounds in 
chipping is reduced. Investigations 


are being made in tan barks and in 
preserving woods, for instance, tim- 
bers to be used in mines, railroad 
ties, telegraph poles and fence posts. 

Wood distillation to utilize waste 
products and the suitability of un- 
tried woods for making paper pulp 
are subject of special study. Many 
tests of the strength of timber are 
made to show the suitability of va- 
rious kinds of wood for different uses. 
New woods have been brought into 
use and economy in the use of ma- 
terial has been promoted. Wood as 
& paying material has been studied, 
and experiments to discover the best 
kinds of wood to use; and how they 
should be treated and laid are going 
on; for instance, in co-operation with 
the city of Minneapolis. 


CO-OPERATIVE AID IN FORESTRY 


The theory of the government, 
while preserving its own forests, is to 
assist in preserving the forests under 
private ownership. Through the for- 
estry bureau, the government co-op- 
erates with individuals for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the highest value 
for the nation’s timber supply. The 
co-operative forestry work to secure 
forest extension is an important fea- 
ture. Under government advice a 
number of railroads have begun to 
plan for tie production from. planted 
timber; coal companies are prepar- 
ing to use waste land, and cities and 
states are seeking to improve: their 
watersheds, and at the same time 
derive revenue from the land held 
for watershed protection. 


LOCATION OF THE FORESTS 


The national forests are located in 
the following states and territories: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Wyoming, Alaska and Porto 
Rico. It will be noticed that they are 
all in the western states. In order to 
treat all sections of the country fairly, 
it is important that the movement in 
behalf of reserves in the White moun- 
tains and the southern Appalachians 
should be shecessful. The appropria- 
tion of $25,000 by the last congress for 
@ survey of these eastern watersheds 
is but a step, although a very impor- 
tant one, in the right direction. The 
campaign in behalf of the Appala- 
chian and White mountain forests 
should be vigorously continued and 
earried fhto the 60th congress. 


OF RECENT DEVELOPMENT 


The national bureau of forestry is 
an institution of very recent develop- 
ment, The first important. move 
toward preservation of the national 
forests by the government was taken 
in February, 1897, just before the re- 
tirement of Pres Cleveland, when, to 
the astenishment of the nation, Cleve- 
land suddenly withdrew from entry 
public lands covering 20,000,000 acres. 
to be kept as national forest reserves. 
General protests resulted in the sus- 
pension for a year by congress of the 
effect of the proclamafion, but the 
people tegan to see what forestry 


~*meant, and the scheme was indorsed 


and made a pérmanent feature of na- 
tional policy. 
PINCHOT’S GREAT WORK 
Under Pres McKinley, the move- 
ment of the forestry reserves was 
raised from a division of the depart- 
ment of agriculture to a national bu- 
reau, and Gifford Pinchot was made 
chief of the bureau. His official title 
now is national forester. Under him 
a great work has been carried on, 
and a remarkably efficient service has 
been developed; He is an hon- 
man and his heart is. in 


ice not only self-supporting, but ulti- 
mately the source of substantial rev- 
enue to the national treasury. 

An act of congress provides that 10% 
of the gross receipts from the na- 
tional reserves shall be turned over to 
the states in which they are situated, 
for the benefit of the counties which 
would otherwise receive no revenue 
for a part of their area. As time goes 
on, the importance of this provision 
will increase. There are places in 
Europe which for years have been 
able to pay all local expenses of their 
school.and road cost, for instance, 
entirely from the proceeds of their 
forests. 

The forestry service has been 
greatiy hampered by the lack of funds 
to carry on the work as it should be 
carried on, The work of policing the 
forest, which is.done by the rangers, 
is so extensive that one ranger is made 
responsible for 110,000 acres, or 172 
square miles. Last year, to ~patrol 
100,900,000: acres of land, 900 rangers 
were employed. The forest service is 
now expending annually 1.6 cents per, 
acre. 

EUROPEAN FORESTS 

In the forests of Prussia, one for- 
est guide is. employed for every 1.7 
square mile. The cost of forest man- 
agement in some of the European 
countries per acre is as follows: 
Switzerland, $1.32; Prussia, $1.23; 
France, $1.04; Belgium, 68 cents; Aus- 
tria, 56 cents; Hungary 34 cents. Rus- 


‘sia -has the largest area of government 


forests, over 600,000, acres, It ex- 
pends, however, only 8 milis per acre 
each year for forest supervision. As 
an illustration of what the national 
forests may yield_in revenue, it is in- 
teresting to note that the French 
forests cover an area of 23,500,000 
acres, er nearly 18% of the surface, 
and yields an annual income of $58,- 
700,000, or about $2.50 dan acre. 


OPPOSITION 


The fight against the national for- 
estry bureau will be continued by 
lumbermen who wish to get valuable 
timber for nothing and by stockmen 
who have similar desires with refer 
ence to grazing for stock. Senator 
Fulton is. quoted as antagonizing the 
grazing restrictions and challenging 
the rules and regulations with refer- 
ence thereto laid by the secretary of 
agriculture... Undoubtedly there will 
be test cases to determine in the 
courts whether or-not the government 
has right to restrict grazing on the 
forest reserves and require permits 
and whether or not it has a right to 
charge a fee for forest protection to 
water power. No attempt has been 
made to actually charge for the water 
power ‘itself. 


INFORMATION FREE 


Anyone interested in the subject of 
forestry or desiring any other litera- 
ture or practical assistance will find it 
to the.advantage to address the ha- 
tional forester whose office is under 
the department of agriculture, at 
Washington, D C. The forest service 
maintains a section of education, for 
the purpose. of bringing home the les- 
sons of forestry through every avail- 
able educational channel, such as 
lectures, school instructions and va- 
rious associations, and much interest- 
ing and instructive matter has been 
prepared 


. 


OUB FOREST PRODUCTS 


The annual output of forest products 
in the United States has reached very 
large proportions It is probably at 
its maximum. Rapid as has been the 
increase in population, the increase in 
lumber consumption has still 
more rapid. In round numbers the 
lumber pee in 1880 was Rip tee nd 
board feet; in 1890, 24,000,000,0000 
feet; in 1900, 35,000,000,000 feet. The 
increase in population from 1880 to 
1900 was 52%, but the increase in lum- 
ber cut was 94%. Statistics gathered 
by. the census_and forest service show 
the estimated output of forest prod- 
ucts for the year The figures 
given are. conservative, in some cases 
less than the actual] facts practically. 
In the case of firewood, the output 
may have been 20% or 25% more than 
the estimates show. The following 











table gives an idea of the value of 


forest products for a single year: 
a. ee ec ence cces ewes sS000,000,000 











eco lath ..ccsess 000, 

Hewed cross-ties ........ 30,000,000 

Co-operate stock ........- 000,000 

Turpentine and rosin .... 20,000,000 

Pulp wood ........- «++~ 15,000,000 

Timber exported (unsawed) 10,000,000 
Telephone and telegraph 

are ee eews 8,000,000 

neti = mine timbers ..... 7,500,000 

Tanbark .....- en sen ees fs hyo yee 

Maple sugar and syrup .. 2,500, 

Wood used for veneers ... 2,000,000 

Wood used for distillation 2,000,000 
Posts, piles, and other 

products .......««.. 10,000,000 

MOE “a5 koG64 cds n ene eon 1,020,000,000 
New State Wanted 

ERIOUS considera- 

tion is being given 

to the suggestion 

that a new star be 

be added to the 

flag by the forma- 

tion of a new 

state. The new 

State propeosed 

would be in wha: 

is known as the 


inland empire and would include lib- 
eral slices of the three states of Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Oregon. Lincoln is 
the name proposed for the new state. 
Spokane, Wash, is the chief city of 
that territory. The agitation for re- 
medeling the states mentioned arises 
from the diversity and antagonism of 
interests in each of the three states 


involved. 
Washington is divided inte two 
parts by the Cascade mountain 


range, Which intercepts the moisture 
from the Pacific so as to cause a 
much greater rainfall over the west- 
ern portion than the eastern.” The 
western. section is chiefly interested 
in lumbering and shipping, and in 
their development the great cities of 
Seattle and Tacoma have been buili. 
Eastern Washington is decidedly ag- 
ricultural and its development aiong 
industrial lines has made Spokane a 
great distributing point. It has largo 
mining imterests. The state capital at 


Olympia is in the extreme western 
part of the state. Citizems of eastern 
Washington have to spend a great 
deal of time and money in crder to 
reach the capital. EspeciaHy is this 
a hardship in attending to cases ‘n 


the supreme court. 

There is difficuity in legislating for 
the whole state, because of the an- 
tagonism existing between the two 
sections, When the interestate com- 


Te 


TORE ees 


,WHAT THE “WORLD IS_DOING 


and in favor of the coast cities, 
Seattle and Tacoma were represented 
by council who actively opposed the 
lewering of rates to Spokane. That 
city has to pay more for freight from 
the east. than the coast cities, al- 
though the distance is much less.. As 
a result of this opposition and similer 
action, thé cities of eastern Washing- 
ton buy thousands of dollars’ worth 
of. goods from eastern jobbers that 
they would naturally buy from coast 
jobbers. 

The state of Idaho is divided into 
northern and southern sections. The 
northern -section is allied with the 
interests of eastern Washington and 
is engaged in lumbering and mining. 
Southern Idaho jis largely a sage- 
brush country, heretofore extensively 
devoted to grazing, but being rapidly 
transformed into an agricultural dis- 
trict by irrigation. Legislation need- 
ed for the development of one sec- 
tion is not suited for the other. The 
capital at Boise is more difficult to 
reach from nerthern Idaho than is 
Olympia from eastern Washington. In 
1888 the people directly interested fa- 
vored the annexation of five northern 
counties in Idaho to Washington, and 
an act to a@complish the annexation 
was passed by congress. Pres Cleve- 
land vetoed, the bill. 

Oregon resembles Washington in 
having dissimilar eastern and western 
sections. There is‘lack of harmony 
in the relations between the two sec- 
tions under one state government, but 
this antagonism is not so pronounced 
as is the case in Washington. There 
is less likelihood that Oregon will 
consent to such a division of its terri- 
tory as is contemplatea by the pro- 
moters of the scheme for the new 
state. In Washington the balance of 
power is so close that the scheme 
might go through. Idaho might in- 
dorse it, for northern Idaho natural- 
ly would approve of union with east- 
ern Washington, and southern Idaho 
would be willing to annex a liberal 
slice of Oregon. The part of Oreron 
that would be left after the new lines 
were drawn would have gained noth- 
ing and might fear that it had lost 
much, 

The accompanying map shows the 
changes proposed and what would 
constitute the new state of Lincoln. 
Not only would it be necessary for 
each of the three states to approve 
the division, but congress would have 
to vote to accept the new state into 
the union after it had been created a 
separate territory. Only once in the 
history of the country has a new state 
been created from states already ex- 
isting. At the time of the civil war 
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" Varginta, Givided on the question of 
secession. That part which is now 
the state of Virginia decided to se- 
cede, while the part that is now 
West Virginia decided to remain in 
the union. The new state of West 
Virginia was then formed. 


The Year at San Francisco 


A year has 
San Francisco 





nay passed since the 
ea rthquake and fire. It 
was the greatest 
fire that ever 
burned “in any 
city in the his- 
tory of the 
world. Nearly 
3000 acres, In a 
compactly built 
section covered 
with towering 
business blocks, 
m a nufactories, 
and thiekly 
populated resi- 
dence districts 


ruins. A few 
fire-proof build- 
ings survived 
the fire. It has 
been a great task to clear away the 
debris—tangled iron and steel, bricks, 
stone, and whatever the fire could not 
burn. A great change has taken 
place during the year. Nearly all of 
the business districts and much of the 
residence part that was burned over 
has been cleared. On March 3, citi- 
zens volunteered by tens of thousands 





FRANCIS J. HENEY 


to clear the sidewalks of debris 
throughout the burned settion. Men 
of all stations worked side by side. 


Contractors gave their teams to haul 
away waste material. The result was 
wonderful and shows how irresistible 
is the movement for making a great- 
er city than the people-of San Fran- 
cisco had ever dreamed of before the 
fire. 

All 


open for traffic. Nearly all 
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THE PARK & POLLARD COMPANY, 


54 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 








were reduced to | 





of the streets are clean and | 
of the | 


street car lines have been re-estab- | 


lished. The work of reconstruction 
has included temporary buildings of 
burned brick and wood, and the lar- 
gest reinforced concrete building in 
the world, 18 stories high. Within the 
boundaries of ten blocks there are 
in course of corstruction more 


now 
than 150 business buildings to be of 
from five to 20 stories each. For the 


first few years work will be continu- 
ous, might and day, for three shifts 
of workmen, Immense traffic is 
pouring into the city’ from the trans 
continental railways, and steamer 
lines and sailing vessels. The indica- 
tions are that during the next 12 
months there will be expended in San 
Francisco more money for, buildings 
and for better buildings than has ever 
been expended: in any other city in 
the world, in an equal length of time. 
In spite of the taik about the scarcity 
of labor and material, the work of 
reconstruction appears to be going 
forward without embarrassment. Help 
is searce, wages are high, and build- 
ing material and other things are 
high. The demand will be strong in 
the city during the next five years. 
The past year has been one of 
shame for San Francisco, because of 
the municipe! .corruption that ap- 
peared following the disaster. The 
city was corrupt wa 
before, but much 
worse at just the 
time when civic 
pride and patriotic 
honor should have 
barred out aban- 
don to sordid mer- 
cenary' selfishness, 
The work of clean- 
ing up the city 
government and 
punishing the 
horde of grafters 
is far from being 
accomplished. 
Very important to 
that end is the ac- 
complishment of 
publicity. Through 
the work of cour- 
agtous, shrewd and determined re- 
formers, the grand jury has exposed 
much of the methods, the thing: 
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done, and the men who ‘did them to | 


= disgrace of themselves and the 
city. 
A large committee of citizens head- 


ed by Rudolph Spreckels is back of 
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the prosecution, guaranteeing money 
to pay the bills. District-Attorney 
Langdon has turned over the job of 
prosecution to Francis J. Heney, who 
was formerly district-attorney in Ore- 
gon, and prosecuted the land grafters 
there. William J. Burns of the United 
States service has secured the evi- 
dence against the San Francisco 
gang. The work of both of these men 
has been pursued in the face of per- 
sonal denger with remarkable abil- 
ity and courage. Interest centers in 
what is to be done with Abraham 
Ruef, the real boss of the city, and 
his tool, _Mayor Schmitz, both of 
whom are under many indictments. 
The trial of Ruef: for extortion has 
been begun. There will be a long, 
bitter ‘struggle in the courts. 


A Governor to Watch 


Keep your eye on Gov Charles EB, 
Hughes of New York. He may be 
president some day. He is a loyal 
republican, but his election was not 
in accordance with the desires of the 
republican machine of New York, and 
never in recent years has there been 
a governor of the Empire state so 
independent of the party organization 
that helped to elect him. The old 
bosses, whose advice was sought and 
whose wishes were respected by pre- 
vious governors, the Wall Street 
crowd, including E. H. Harriman, 
who have heretofore had a good deal 
to say about the administration at 
Albany, receive no more consideration 
than other citizens who call at the 
executive chamber. 

The governor laid out a reform pro- 
gram in his message at the opening 
of the legislative session. There was 
a disposition to ignore his wishes, but 
somehow, he is not the sort of a man 
who can be turned down. The ground 
taken by him is right. The people 
know it, and are with him. Popular 
sentiment is far more potent in these 
days with legislators than it some- 
times has been. The result is that 
the political leaders have one after 
another been coming around and as- 
suring Gov Hughes that they were in 
favor of the things he wants and as- 
suring him of their, support. 

The first of his reform measures 
to be passed has but just passed the 
senate, a bill limiting the hours of 
labor for children. The New York 
city recount bill affecting the votes 
east for McClellan and. Hearst for 
mayor, seems likely to be passed. The 
senate has postponed action on the 
governor’s demand for the removal of 
Otto Kelsey, the state superintendent 
of insurance, but Kelsey will have 
to go. 

The most important measure urged 
by the governor is the public utilities 
bill, which would do away with the 

















EXPERIMENT RAISING 3ASKET WILLOWS 
See Our National Forests, Page 518. 


‘smaller set of commissions, 


WHAT THE 


complicated system of state commis- 
sions, creating in its stead a much 
directly 
responsible..to the governor and re- 
movable by him independently. This 
would mean wiping out a good deal 
of political patronage, graft, ineffi- 
ciency and extravagance.. It has been 
bitterly opposed. The opposition is 
steadily weakening, and in some form 
the governor’s bill rill probably be 
passed at the end’ of the _ session. 
Whether or not the effect of it is 
spoiled by amendments is the impor- 
tant issue. 

The ability, independence and hon- 
esty of Gov Hughes is attracting wide 
attention, and if-he succeeds in hay- 
ing his own way against the powerful 
odds directed against him at Albany, 
the chances are good that some day 
he will be called to higher office un- 
der the national] government. 
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Standard Oil Conviction 


The jury at Chicago that has con- 
victed the Standard Oil company of 
rebating found the oil company had 
secured a rate of-6 cents per 100 
pounds from the railroad company on 
oil shipments from Whiting, Ind, to 
East St Louis, Ill. The published rate 
for oil shippers was 18S cents. On oil 
sent from Chappell, Ill, to St Louis, 
Mo, 7% cents was paid, while the 
published rate was 194% cents. The 
low rates were never published. To 
all familiar with Standard oil meth- 
ods of keeping thoroughly posted on 
transportation details, and, moreover, 
through its spy system, of keeping 
posted on the rates paid by comneti- 
tors, the innocent ignorance plea of 
defense is interesting. 

There has been a great deal of agi- 
tation and publicity regarding the al- 
leged rebating enjoyed by the Stan- 
dard oil company, but this is the first 
conviction. If the oil company is 
guilty of accepting rebates, of course 
the railroad company is guilty of 
giving them and just as liable to pun- 
ishment. Prosecution of; the Chicago 
and Alton by the government may 
be expected soon. The Standard is 
working for a new trial. 








What Whiskey Is 


The’ government’ officials 


have at 
last decided what whiskey is under 
the pure food law. Attorney-Gen 
Boneparte has prepared an opinion 
which the president has made public 
with his approval. It is a victory for 
the straight whiskey interests. The 
real question is as to labeling. The 
rectifiers and compounders have not 
wanted to label their goods as they 
will now have to do. Straight whiskey 
will be labeled as such and mixtures ef 
two or more straight whiskies will be 
labeled blended whiskey A mixture 
of straight whiskey and ethyl alcohol, 
provided there is enough straight 
whiskey to make it genuinely a mix- 


WORLD IS DOING 


ture, will be labeled as.compound of 
or compounded with pure grain dis- 
tillate. Imitation whiskey will be 
labeled as imitation whiskey. 

The exact words to be ysed upon 
the labels are suggested by the attor- 
ney-general: (1) Semper Idem 
whiskey—a pure,” straight whiskey 
mellowed by age. (2) 3E Pluribus 
Unum whiskey—blend of pure, 
straight whiskey with all the merits 
of .each. (3) Modern Improved 
whiskey—a compound of pure, grain 
distillery, mellowed and free from 
harmful impurities. (4) Something 
better than whiskey—an imitation un- 
der the pure food law free from fusel 
oil and other impurities. It is as- 
sumed that both the whiskey and the 
alcohol are distilled from grain. It 
is doubtful whether the rectifiers and 
the compounders will care to use the 
labels suggested by the attorney-gen- 
eral. 

Under the decision, the man who 
orders whiskey must get the straight 
article. If he orders blended whis- 
key, he must get a mixture of two or 
more straight whiskies. If he wants 
a product of the rectifier and com- 
pounded, he must order modern im- 
proved whiskey, or something better 
than whiskey. 

There is comparatively-less mixing 
of two or more whiskies than produc- 
tion of the other articles mentioned. 
The fourth article which is ethyl al- 
cohol flavored and colored, so as to 
taste, look and smell like whiskey, 
eomprises the greatest volume of so 
celled whiskey sold. . The first and 
third classes straight whiskey and a 
mixture of straight whiskey and ethyl 
alcohol will-continue to be the most 
important, and there will be less op- 
portunity for substitution than befere 
the enactment of the pure food law. 

It will be some time before the 
labels will go on the bottles and the 
inforcement of the law begins. The 
work of preparation for the required 
changes is a big one. 


a 





The Ohio Fight 


The course of the national cam- 
paign next year will be largely deter- 
mined by the outcome of the Taft- 
Foraker fight recently precipitated in 
Ohio. Foraker has thrown down the 
gauntlet in a speech made at Canton, 
and proposes to stump the state, and 
then have the republican state com- 
mittee called for the people to choose 
at a primary between Taft and For- 
aker as Ohio’s candidate for presi- 
dent. Secretary Taft has been on an 
official trip to the Panama- canal, 
Cuba and Porto Rico. He had 
planned to go to the Philippines next 
September to be present at the open- 
ing of the first legislative assembly. 
Perhaps the fight in Ohio will cause 
him to change his plans. As soon as 
he returns to Washington, it is ex- 
pected he will make some reply to 
Foraker’s challenge. 


Leopold Will Not Tell 


There is a big contest on in Bel- 
gium between the parliament and 
King Leopold. A deadlock has result- 
ed over the proposed annexation of 
the Congo Free State. The cabinet, 
unable to obtain a majority, has re- 
signed. The king is opposed to an- 
nexation, and for the time being 
seems to be master of the situation. 
He refuses to allow the Congo ad- 
ministration, of which he is absolute 
monarch, to furnish information con- 
cerning the finances. 

The existence of prevailing abuses 
in the Congo Free State has been 
proved. On the face of affairs the 
Congo administration grows annually 
deeper in debt. It has outstanding 
bonds amounting to $60,000,000, not 
including the $5,400,000 loan made by 
Belgium in return for which Leopold 
made his will in favor of the nation. 
Notwithstanding the annual deficit 
millions continue to pour out of the 
Congo. The king’s revenues are esti- 
mated at from $6,000,000 to $12,000,- 
000, and in addition he is supposed to 
get half the profits of concessionary 
companies. 

The king 





seems apprehensive of 
English and American intervention 
through an international conference. 
This was the reason apparently for 











KING LEOPOLD 


the extensive concessions made to an 
American syndicate a few months 
ago. 


It is officially announced that both 
the Russian and Japanese troops have 
withdrawn from Manchuria in ac- 
cordance with their treaty agreement 
made at the close of the recent war. 
Both Russia and Japan have shown 
absolute good faith, so far, and the 
Chinese government expresses iis 
pleasure and gratitude. A large force 
of Chinese troops will hereafter be 
maintained in the Manchurian proy- 
inces. 

There is a strong feeling in the far 
east that the present peaceful re- 
lations between Japan and Russia will 
sooner or later be broken, and that 
as soon as Russia can get upon its 
feet another war will occur for the 
purpose of getting control of Man- 
churia and checking the extension of 
Japanese power and influence. Rus- 
sia is having so much trouble at 
home and has got so big a job to 
rebuild its navy and transform its 
army into efficient condition that a 
generation wili pass before it can be 
done. Meantime, Japan is steadily 
making more powerful) its great navy 
and is building up its army into a 
force better equipped and better 
drilled than that which defeated ,the 
army of the czar. 

China can no longer be regarded 
as helpless. It has today a strong, 
well equipped and well drilled mod- 
ern army; it is rapidly rising in na- 
tional dignity, and sends forth the 
word that China is for the Chinese, 
Any war that may arise in the future 
affecting Chinese territory will be 
waged with Chinese actively engaged 
in it. 














GIFFORD PINCHOT 
See Our National Forests, Page 518. 








Real Ruler of Egypt Retires ~~ 
The man who has been practically 
ruler of Egypt for many years, Lord 
Cromer, British agent and consul-gen- 
eral at Cairo, has retired because of 
ill health, being succeeded by Sir El- 
don Gorst. Lord Cromer was born in 
1841. He served in the British army 
during his early days, was controller- 
general of Egyptian finances in 1879, 
soon after the purchase of the Suez 
canal by the British government. In 
1880 he was in India as_ financial 
member of the consul, after three 
years going to Egypt again, where he 
took up his life work as consul gen- 
eral, 

Egypt was then virtually bankrupt. 
From 1883 to 1886 the deficit in the 
Egyptian national budget was $12,- 
500,000. During the 14 years from 1887 
to 1900 there was an average surplus 
of $3,500,000 a year. In 1901 the rev- 
enue was $62,300,000, the expenditures 


$68,400,000, In 1883, the khedive, re- 
stored to rule, abolished the joint 
control of England and France and 


appointed--an’ English financial ad- 
viser. .In 1904 the Anglo-French con- 
vention removed restrictions which 


encumbered improvement of Egyp- 
tian finance. Then in economic, leg- 
islative, educational and social re- 


forms the influence of Lord Cromer 
was supreme. 

It was Cromer who secured the ap- 
poiptment of Gen Kitchener as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Engliah army, 
which made life and property safe as 
far south as Omdurman and beyond. 
It was Cromer who damned the Nile 
near Assuan to increase the irrigated 
area of the valley. It was he who 
gave an American firm the contract 
to build the Atbara bridge which 
caused a storm of criticism in Eng- 
land. While Lerd Cromer was nomi- 
nally only British agent and consul- 
general in Cairo, practically, he was a 
British viceroy, having absolute con- 
trol over territory over which British 
influence is supreme. 

His successor has been in the dip- 
lomatic and consular service of Great 
Britain since 1885. In 1890 he was 
made controller of district taxes to 
the Egyptian government; in 1898 
financial adviser to the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, which post he held until 
1904. He was recommended by Lord 
Cromer as the latter’s successor. 


Lottery Indictments 


The federal grand jury at Mobile, 
Ala, has reported 24 indictments for 
conspisacy in connection with the 
Honduras lottery company. Among the 
men indicted areAlfred Hennon Morris 
and David Hennon Morris from New 
York and New (£rieans, Albert Bald- 
win, S R, and Frank T. Howard, 
bankers of New Orleans, who are al- 
leged te be the owners of the com- 
pany and to have received most of the 
profits: _They were formerly inter- 
ested in the Leuisiana lottery cem- 
pany. The federal officers claim that 
the men at the head of the Honduras 
lottery divided $6,000,000 a year 
profits. 4 

When the Louisiana.lottery company 
was in its palmy days, its receipts ran 
as high as $4,000,000 a month. The 
prizes were about 60%, but unsold 
tickets were put in the wheel and 
often drew the prizes, the largest of 
which were, in the old days, $300,000. 
J.*° A. Morris, father of the Morrises 
now under indictment, who died a 
dozen or more years ago, was the lar- 
gest stockholder in the old lottery com- 
pany, and from the daily drawings 
alone had profits of about $1500 a 
day.. The big drawings yielded at in- 
tervals much greater profits. He left 
a fortune of about $20,000,000. 

After the lottery business was 
driven out of the United States, com- 
panies located in Mexico and Central 
Ameriea continued to violate the 
United States laws, prohibiting use of 
the mails to promote lotteries. A de- 
termined effort is being made by the 
government to stamp out this abuse, 
which is at its worst in the southern 
and southwestern states. The Hon- 
duras company has long been noto- 
rious. 

The Morrises have issued a state- 
ment‘in which they denied any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the Honduras 
lottery company or any other lottery. 








‘disagreement of the jury. .-—. - 


Army Changes Coming 


Lieut-Gen Arthur MacArchur has 
been relieved from the command of 
the Pacifie division of the army and 
ordered to Milwaukee, Wis. He will 
finish the elaborate report that he has 
to make to the*war department of che 
results of his long trip of inspection 
in the Orfent. He will soon be placed 
upon the retired list. No successor 
has been named to command the Pa- 
cifie division, and in view of the ap- 
proaching change of the military or- 
ganization from the division to the 
old department system, no successor 
is likely to be named at present. It 
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is reported in the military circles that 
when Maj-Gen Leonard Wood, at. 
present in command of the division 
of the Philippines returns to the 
United States in a few months, he 
will be sent to New York to command 
the department of the east in place 
of Maj-Gen Fred D. Grant. 

It is said that Gen Grant's 
speech recently, at Philadelphia, in 
which he referred to the president’s 
negotiations with San Francisco’s in- 
dicted mayor, with reference to the 
Japanese controversy, incurred the 
president’s displeasure. Gen Wood is 


one of the men whofrn the president | 


delights to bestow good things upon. 
The command of the department of | 
the east is considered the best in the 
army next under the position of chief 
of the general staff, 
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Briefly Told 


An earthquake caused considerable 
damage in Mexico. Ayutla, not far 
from the Pacific coast, and Ometepec, 
about 70 miles east of Ayutla, were 
practically destroyed. Great damage 
was done at Chilpancingo, 125 miles 
south of Mexico City. The jail, hos- 
pitals and the school buildings were 
destroyed. At least 37 deaths occurred, 
and the number of injured was 40 or 
more. The port of Acapulco is partly 
submerged, the entire Pacific coast 
between Acapulco and Salina Cruz, a 
distance of miles, suffered more 
or less severely. Traffic between Mex- 
ico City and Vera Cruz was suspended 
as large sections of the tracks of both 
the International and Mexican rail- 
roads have been sinking. 


The Carnegie institute, the $6,000,- 
000 gift of Andrew Carnegie, to the 
city of Pittsburg, Pa, has been rededi- 
cate‘; in the presence of a_ distin- 
guisi.ed company of guests from this 
and other countries. The institute 
was founded 11 years ago and has 
been gradually developed until it is 
one of the most beautiful and com- 
plete institution of its kind in the coun- 
try. Important technical schools’ are 
connected with it. Mr Carnegie has 








raised the endowment of $9,000,000. 
His total gifts to Greater Pittsburg 
amount to $32,509, he total of 


Carnegie’s benefactions to date is said 
to be, $166,500,000. < 


The president has appointed Oscar 
R. Hundley of Huntsville, Ala, United 
States district Judge for the northern 
district to Louisiana. His appointment 
is made in disregard of the wishes of 
Senators Pettus and Morgan, and of 
the Alabama representatives in con- 
gress. It is understood that Booker 
T. Washington was largely instrumen- 
tal in securing Hundley’s appoint- 
ment. Senator Pettus is very indig- 
nant and says that the appointment 
will never be confirmed by the senate 
so long as he and Senator Morgan 
are in the senate. 








By request of the national adminis- 
tration, Archie D. Sanders, internal 
revenue collector for the fifth district, 
which includes five western counties 
of New York, has resigned. This is 
considered a severe blow to ex-Con- 
gressman Wadsworth, who is a special 
friend of Sanders, or rather Sanders 
has been one of Wadsworth’s most 
valued political lieutenants. It will be 
remembered that Wadsworth’s defeat 
last fall followed’ his hostility to the 
President's measures in congress, es- 
pecially the meat inspection bill. 


The long drawn-out and scandal 
murder trial of Harry K. Thaw, wae 
killed Stanford White, the New York 
architect, last summer, ted in a 
















AUTOMATIC DOUBLE 
ACTION REVOLVER 


Mot roar HO & R 











Models 
N QUALITY AND FINISH tr to any other make revo} sold 
I the same price. In EFFICIENCY, for u or et ase, equals oa 
revolver. WORKS VEKY SM LY—shells automatically 


ABSOLUTE 8A FETY—cylinder can be locked b \urning it so that 





hammer point comes between cartridges. You might then the hammer 
by hitting it with a sledge, bat you could not discharge the revolver. 
the trigger, that's the only way té fire it. — 


SPECIFICATIONS : 32 caliber, 6 shot, or 88 caliber, 6 shot, 3\ inch barrel, finest nickel finish, 65.50 
lebrated H & RH erleas Revolver, $650. The New H & BR 
Revolver Grip, shown herewith, can be attached to Il & R Revolvers, 
giving a pocket weapon the grip of an army model. Price, $1.00. 
Sold by all dealers In Gret classfirearms. If they haven't the H @ R. cake 
mo other. We will ship prepaid om receipt of price. Write for Ostalcg. 


BARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 252 Park Ave.,Worcester, Mass, 


Makers of the celebrated H & K single Guns 
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A practical treatise in all that pertains to Beans 
for the everyday farmer and valuable 
reference for the teacher and student 


By Glenn C. Sevey, B. 8S. 


This is the only complete, comprehensive and authoritative book 
published on the subject of beans and their culture. It takes up in a 
logical way and explains in simple language all the details incident to 
the production of a maximum crop at a minimum expense. The 
widely separated accounts of certain phases of the industry are all 
brought together and put in a form to be at once available to the 
practical grower. The matters taken up include history, develop- 
ment, different species, cultural methods of preparing seed bed, 
planting, fertilizers, cultivation, remedies for insect and fungous pests, 
varieties and where they succeed, etc., etc. A whole chapter is 


given over to the consideration of the nitrogen-gathering properties 
of the bean plant. The matter of soil inoculation is given in detail. 

A special chapter on Markets and Marketing by A. W. Fulton, 
managing editor of American Agriculturist weeklies, and an expert 


along commercial lines, is worth the price of the book. There is like- 
wise a special chapter on Garden Beans. The book is freely illus- 
trated. Conclusions from experiments conducted in America and 
the other part of the world will be found digested and given in a 
nutshell for the benefit of those interested in the bean plant and 
who wish the best complete and final information on the subject. 

' The author brings personal experience Into the work. He was 
born and reared in the heart of Michigan’s commercial bean-growing 
district and his father always grew 10 to 30 acres annually. While 
in college the author made a special study of the bean, and finally, 
before starting the book, visited all the large commercial bean-grow- 
ing sections, talked with the growers and studied_at close range their 
successful methods. The man who would grow beans at a profit 
cannot afford to be without this book. No library is complete without 
it for réference. 


Illustrated 5x7 inches 


Orange Judd Company, 


439-441 Lafayette Street - ~ New York 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 


144 pages Cloth Price 50c. 
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Middle Atlantic ‘Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 


‘land and Delaware, just now 80 — 


keenly interested in getting the 
ground into condition for field, fruit 
and truck crops, and inaugurating 
the season’s activity of cultivation. 
This territory enjoys unexcelied 
home markets for every pound of 
farm produce. Growers of these 
crops, and producers of milk, butter, 
cheese, poultry and eggs should se- 
cure, on a cash basis, outside quo- 
tations for everything possessing 
quality and merit. American Agri- 
culturist aims to keep at the fore- 
front the news relating to all these 
farm activities. Our subscribers are 
urged to use these pages freely in 
asking questions in expressing opin- 
ion or recording farm experience. 
Make the “old reliable” American 
Agriculturist your own paper. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Forward Strides in Reforestization 


RB. 8. CONKLIN, PA COMR OF FORESTRY 


At present the commonwealth of 

Pennsylvania owns and controls for 
forest reservation purposes about 715,- 
000 acres, distributed among 24 differ- 
ent counties, and has under contract 
er future purchase approximately 
00,000 acres additiongl.. Since 1905 
we have created one new reserve, that 
in southwestern Perry county, known 
as the ‘“Pennypacker_ reservation,” 
which contains at this time approxi- 
mately 20,000 acres. 

The state has established three nurs- 
eries for the propagation of forest 
seedlings which will be used in plant- 
ing the reserves as the seedlings reach 
sufficient size from year to year. The 
aim of the department is ultimately 
to grow at least 10,000,000 seedling 
trees per year, and plant as many as 
it is possible to get into the ground. 

The first nursery was establised on 
the South Mountain reserve at Mont 
Alto, and has been in existence since 
1902. The second was established last 
year at Greenwood in northeastern 
Huntingdon county, where upward of 
five acres will be planted by June 1, 
1907. The third is located at Anso- 
nia Tioga county, where five acres 
of rich, loamy land have been leased. 
The plantings of that nursery will be 
made this spring, and gompleted if 
possible. 

The forest seed planted thus far 
includes white pine, Scotch pine, bal- 
sam fir, Douglass fir, sugar pine, bull 
pine, white ash, black walnut, bitter- 
nut hickory, shellbark hickory, white 
oak, chestnut oak, chestnut, sugar 
maple, tulip poplar, European larch, 
cucumber and persimmon, With the 
addition of a few thousand seedling 
trees purchased, we have grown in 
the Mont Alto nursery and set out 
at different places in the reservations 
about 165,000 seedling trees thus far, 
the larger part of which are white 
pine, 

SUCCESS WITH BLACK WALNUT 


An experimental black walnut plan- 
tation has been started on the Hop- 
kins reservation in Clinton, on a five- 
acre tract especially adapted and pre- 
pared for this tree. We planted black 
walnut nuts in 1904, together with a 
quantity in a nearby garden to sup- 
ply the blanks, the nuts having been 
placed at permanent positions where 
the trees were intended to remain. 
An August 1, 1906, about 80% of these 
nuts had sprouted and produced good, 
sturdy young trees of an average 
hight; at that time about 2 feet. The 
blanks have since been supplied and 
planted from the nearby garden, and 
the plantation contains at this time 
about 2500 vigorous black walnuts. 

Suitable foresters for the care of 
these reserves were not to be had in 
America or Europe, as the Pennsyl- 
vania reserves are subject to special 
conditions, and native foresters were 
given preference. The state forest 
academy was therefore established. 
The institution is at Mont Alto on the 
South Mountain reservé, and was es- 
tablished by law in 1908. The acad- 
emy is capable of receiving and in- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


structing 30 students, three ciasses of 
ter men each. In September, 1906, it 
released for work upon the reserves 
seven well trained, scientifically edu- 
cated young men, who will take 
charge of the reserves to which they 
are assigned, and do such other work 
as the department may direct. 

Their education in the academy 
consists of theoretical class room 
work, coupled with actual applica- 
tion of the principles learned, in the 
nearby forests themselves. All our 
young’ men are “making good.’ Since 
the academy Increased its teaching 
force and general efficiency, and the 
course. bettered in every -way, we 
hope for even. better results in the 
classes to follow. 

The reserves of. Pennsylvania are 
maintained for two great reasons: The 
first is the future lumber supply, and 
the second is the protection of the 
water supply, in an endeavor to. con- 
trol the disastrous floods which from 
year to year destroy a vast amount of 
property. 

When the non-agricultural lands, 
comprising the water sheds of many 
rivers, shall have been forested, we 
look for the control of the flood sit- 
uation. The state generously appro- 
priates large sums of money for this 
work, and with the increased inter- 
est that is now befng taken by the 
people generally, especially those most 
directly affected by the lumber short- 
age, we expect our work to receive 
an impetus in the future, which it has 
not had in the past, and that the 
department of forestry will ultimately 
become not only self-sustaining, 
which point I think it will reach in 
a few years, but will also be one of 
the most popular branches of the gov- 
ernment. 


Corn Contest for Pennsylvania Boys 





The Pennsylvania live stoek breed- 
ers’ association announces a list of 
cash prizes for a corn-growing con- 
test, open to any boy or girl not over 
18 years old, December 1, 1907. The 
contest plot must be rectangular in 
form and contain 40 square rods, or 
Y-acre. Selection of land, seed, fer- 
tilizers and manner of cultivation are 
left to the contestant, but he must 
report on these and other matters, so 
that his methods may be useful to 
others. 

Ten ears of the product must be 
shown at the annual corn show of the 
association, and will be eligible for 
additional prizes there. The prizes in 
the contést range from $5 to $30. Suc- 
cessful contestants may receive double 
these amounts by winning in the 
show also. The contest is under 
the supervision of the association and 
& committee of the Pennsylvania agri- 
cultural college. 

Every boy in Pennsylvania who can 
grow corn or wants to, learn how, 
should enter this contest. Awards will 
be based chiefly on yield, though the 
report made and the sample exhibit- 
ed also count. Full particulars, with 
suggestions on selection of seed, cul- 
tivation, etc, may be had by address- 
ing Prof J. T. Barron, state col- 
lege, Pa 





Legislative Work Affecting Farmers 
N 


The governor has signed the Sed- 
wick wild water fowl bill which pro- 
hibits the killing of any wild goose, 
swan or duck or any wild bird gen- 
erally known as wild water fowl, ex- 
cept from September 1 to April 10. 
During this period such fowl may be 
killed without limits. Violations are 
punishable by a fine of $10 a bird, or 
imprisonment of one day for each 
dollar. 

Gov Stuart has also signed the 
Gyger ‘bill which fixes 231 cubic 
inches as the standard gallon of milk. 
All bottles used in the retail trade 
are to be plainly marked with their 
capacity according to this standard. 
Violations, whether by a corporation, 
firm or individual dealer or any of 
their agents can be punished by a 
fine of from $25 to $100, the costs’ and 
30 days. 

The house has defeated the Wood 
bill, providing that all dogs be 
licensed by local assessors in every 


part of the strate under the direction 
of the state live stock sanitary board. 
This was designed mainly as a sheep 
protective measure. 

The senate has defeated the Mc- 
Cord bill providing for the electors to 
express at the polls their choice of a 
candidate for United States senator. 

The governor has vetoed a bill 
which provided that a candidate for 
veterinary surgeon who. has ‘not 
passed a successful examination could 
appeal to the courts from the decision 
of the examining board. The veto 
was based on the grounds that the 
title of the bill did not clearly ex- 
press its purpose and that it was not 
a wise measure. 


Five Cows Equal Nine—Recent in- 
vestigations among the herds which 
supply the Pa state col creamery with 
milk and cream, show that on some 
farms it requires nine cows to produce 
as much net profit as produced by 
five average cows in the herd of grade 
dairy cows kept by the college. Some 
men receive as little as 99c, $1.05 to 
$1.20 for each doliar’s worth of feed 
consumed, while others receive $1.50 
to $1.80 for each dollar invested in 
pasture, hay, grain, etc. AS a result 
of this work 12 farmers are now 
keeping records.to determine which 
are the least profitable cows. Samples 
of each cow’s milk cre tested by the 
college creamery. 


Flora Dale, Adams Co—During the 
beautiful springlike weather of the 
last half of Mar and the first of Apr 
much plowing was done, potatoes 
planted, some oats sown and many 
gardens made. The weather lately has 
been cold and rough and rain stopped 
field work. The high prices paid for 
stock and implements at public sales 
indicate a prosperous condition 
among farmers. The winter grain was 
a good deal damaged by the winter, 
and the buds of the cherry and peach- 
were hurt by the same cause, but the 
extent of the damage has not yet been 
ascertained. The removal from the 


farms to the towns has not been so 


great as heretofore. The labor prob- 
lem is still a serious one. The build- 
ing of three macadamized state roads 
in this section will probably add to 
the stringency the coming summer. 


Butter Scoring Contest—The dairy 
husbandry dept of the Pa state col 
will conduct an educational butter 
scoring contest under the following 
conditions: Five pounds of butter to 
be sent every alternate month; i e, 
Apr, June, Aug, Oct, Dec and Feb. 
The butter to be scored on the basis 
of the New York and Philadelphia 
market requirements. Score card with 
criticisms and suggestions to be re- 
turned to the maker. The butter to 
become the property of the college, 
for which the college will furnish the 
package, pay the express and award a 
sterling silver cup to the butter mak- 
ing the highest score in six scorings, 
with suitable recognition of all those 
averaging abave 90 on the six entries. 
Names of those scoring below 90 not 
to be published. The purpose of the 
contest is primarily educational to 
help as far as can be done those who 
take part, to make better butter, not 
merely to find the one man who shall 
win the cup for the highest average 
score. Buyers are constantly looking 
for more of the uniformly best butter. 
Creamery managers want butter mak- 
ers who can regularly make the kind 
of butter that commands the trade. 
Scoring contests help both creamery 
and butter maker. Price is not always 
the measure of quality, many a buyer 
Pays market price for butter below 
extra, because he cannot secure better 
at any price. The butter maker who 
always makes a superior article is the 
one whose butter the consumer wants. 
Send your name and address at once 
to -Prof H. E. Van Norman of State 
College, saying you will send butter. 
A free package and shipping direc- 
tions will be sent each one. 


Cheat Haven, Fayette Co—The past 
winter was a variable one. During 
Jan it was very warm with a ‘great 
deal of thunder and one flood after 
another, Feb set in very rough 
and cold. In Mar, like Jan 
with respect to storm and flood. The 
early sown-wheat is looking well, but 
the late sown looks as if it would not 
be worth cutting; April has been cool. 
This is the greatest coke and coal 


country in the world. There are thou- 
sands of coke ovens and the coal sells 
at $500 to $3000 an a. We have a good 
many sugar trees, but the past season 
was such that not much molasses was 
made. Potatoes are worth about Tic 
from store. Wheat 75c to 77e a bu, 
corn $1, butter 25c, eggs 13 to 18c. 
Pigs at six weeks old are worth $6.50 
a pair. Good young horses bring $175 
to $200. Cows are worth $25 to $50. 
Sheep and stock cattle bring good 
prices. : 

Hartstown, Crawford Co—Not much 
moving :-among renters this year. The 
sugar season was very short and poor. 
There is a good demand for live stock 
of all kinds. The horse breeding 
business is on the increase. Lyman 
Hunter ‘has five fine brood mares 
from the west. Charles Wall has 
bought the Hartstown creamery and 
is converting it into a cheese factory. 
The poultry industry is paying well 
with us. Hay $12@14 p ton, wheat 
90c p bu, butter 25c p lb, eggs I6c p 
doz. 


Falls, Wyoming Co—But little 
plowing has been done owing tod cold 
weather. Potatoes 65@75ec p bu; hay 
$17@18 p ton, farm hands scarce at 
$20 p month with board, horses high 
and scarce. Three horses recently 
sold here for $750. 


Bedford, Bedford Co — Weather 
clearing up and looks like. spring once 
more. Fr - mers busy, hands scarce. A 
state road is being built between 
Bedford and Bedford Springs. Horses 
high and scarce. Eggs 15c p doz, but- 
ter 25c p lb, apples 50c p bu, potatoes 
50ec p bu. Spraying demonstrations 
well attended. Many have bought 
spray pumps. The last cold snap was 
a severe one for fruit buds. 


Vicksburg, Union Co — Oats are 
nearly all seeded and much sod is 
plowed for corn. Some potatoes have 
been planted and clover seed sown. 
Work was delayed by wet weather 
last week and is still cold. Wheat looks 
well and so do grass fields. Wheat Tic 
p bu, corn 45c, oats 40c, butter 26c p 
lb, eggs 12c¢ p doz. 

Creamery Course Ends — Thirty 
young men recently completed the 
creamery course at the Pa state col. 
More than half the members of this 
class had had experience as butter or 
cheese makers or as helpers before 
entering the class. This enabled these 
men to have a much better apprecia- 
tion of the value of the work done by 
them. Every competent man in the 
class who did not have a position be- 
fore going to the college was recom- 
mended for one before leaving. The 
demand for men to take charge of 
dairy farms, dairy “aerds, or milk 
plants was especially strong-last win- 
ter, and far beyond the ability of,the 
college to supply. Reports from mem- 
bers of the class of ’06 say that the 
dairy school training had enabled 
them to improve their product and 
increase their salary very greatly. 

Waterford, Erie Co—Winter weath- 
er still continues. Cabbage growers 
are hauling last year’s crop. There 
was a little on hand when the market 
slumped. Something like 150 car- 
loads of cabbage have been shipped 
this winter from here. A lot of hay 
is being sold at $16 p ton fob. H. 
B. Skinner has bought the old Skin- 
ner farm and moved onto tt. Jobn 
Johnson has bought the J. B. Henry 
farm. Potatoes bring 35@50c p bu. 

Lander, Warren Co—Wintry condi- 
tions prevail at this date. Snow falls 
every day and causes the roads to be 
almost impassable in places. Hay is 
now scarce and brings $16 to $18 p 
ton in the barn. Farmers feel the 
high price of grain, as many of them 
have to buy in order to carry cows 
through and keep up theif teams. 





At Philadelphia, feed stuffs firm, 
corn 54c p bu, oats 48c, bran $22 
23 p ton, baled timothy hay 21@22. 
Butter quiet and firm, cmy tubs 33@ 
B4c p Ib, prints 32@34c, dairy 26@ 
29ce, f c cheese 14@15c. Fresh eggs 
18c p doz, southern 15@16e, live fowls 
lic p Ib, spring chickens #®0@35c, 
roosters 11@12c. Apples 3.50@4 p 
bbl, strawberries 15@20c p qt. Pota- 
toes. 55@60c p bu, lettuce 2@3 p bskt, 





Preventing Rot in Tobacco Seed Beds 





In many sections of the cigar leaf: 


tobacco belt, growers in recent years 
have experienced considerable loss, 
owing to rot and black root in seed 
beds. In a circular issued by Prof A. 
D. Selby Of the O agri exper station, 
this subject is taken up. Mr Selby 
ealls attention to the fact that last 
spring he inaugurated some experi- 
ments to test the effect of solutions of 
for in (40% formaldehyde) in 
water as a drench upon old tobacco 
beds to destroy rot. He used 114 pints 
formalin to 50 gals water. Applications 
were made just before sowing the 
seed. This caused delay in seeding 
the plant beds as the formalin must 
be allowed to evaporate before the 
seed is sown. 

Results were doubtful in some cases, 
and decidedly favorable in certain old, 
badly infested beds. In one in&tance 
the difference between the treated and 
untreated portions of the bed was 
very decided, amounting toa very 
great saving in plants. Other in- 
stances gave apparent gains of a less 
marked character. In treated beds at 
Wooster the common damping off 
fungus of greemhouse plant beds oc- 
curred to a limited extent but not the 

rot. Owing to the water filled 
condition of the plant bed soil in early 
spring the results were possibly as 
favorable as could be expected. To 
evercome the disadvantages of the 
spring applications, is now the object. 
It®is believed that fall applications of 
a strongér formalin solution will be 
desirable. 

Before applying the solution, the 
beds should be fairly moist and 
friable, or made so by watering, and 
spaded up to the usual depth with the 
incorporation of any fertilizer of the 
mature of manure, before drenching. 
Mineral fertilizers may be applied in 
spring. The bed ‘thus prepared and 
raked over is drenched with the solu- 
tion at the rate of 1 gal to each sq 
foot of surface; a bed 50 ft long and 
6 ft wide would "accordingly require 
300 gal of the solution and use 12 to 
15 ibs of formalin in its preparation. 
So heavy an application will need to 
be applied at intervals of a few hours 
so that the liquid is equally absorbed 
by all parts of the bed soil, After 
treatment, which should be made be- 
fore freezing weather begins, the beds 
are to be left without disturbance 
until spring, when prepared for seed- 
ing. 

This method of treating old and 
badly diseased tobacco beds should 
result in keeping down bed rot and 
damping off as well as black root in 
the plant beds. The latter disease may 
at any time become as widespread as 
the others, since it is already in por- 
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A Pa. 
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ew Uarice “this spring” from our "But -< 
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EGGS—Barred Plymouth Rock 109. i 
re oe ae, » BYRN, Oam- 
bridge, Md. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY ecaggs, fine 


strain, for 13. Barred P KR S cents per 
Sean, © ft GUTAWICK, Froebiinrie NY 
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Rose and Single 
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Eggs $1 135, $2, 3. Soe ACKLEY 
» eggs 15, $1.25, 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


GOOD PAY, permanent nent position, 
D We desire Rhe corvines 
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you. a as at ‘once. 
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if, 227 Monroe Street, Prockiyn. 
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York destination. t 
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Comb Brown ond Single 'Gumb W 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafaye’te Street, New York City 

















tions of O,.and was very prevalent in MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK eggs, 11, mi. Px 
ing. cona, Black Minorca. 5 . 
pe GEO W: DE BIDDER, Ballston Spe NX. 
armers” isi SILVER SPANGLED Hamburgs. 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | siuver. ee Sls rs 
} $3. LYMAN PLACE, R 8, Cowess 
Five Cents a Word osanee. ess. ‘a -- Fy ag 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly | Pes Fr 'WELLS, peer Park, NY. 
Mg moh RRED pe. hea antes 
RTMENT is of the most -val- | 9” shi end juaran 
king J pet 4 Ageicultusist.. At ye only 8 chicks. ART TAYLOM. We shingtoo 
Ag cents a pe you a ertise anything =aone rane 
se or ange. EGG: 
TREE ADDRESS must ‘be conmted as part of Show birds iw = ae ee 
the advertisement, and each initial or a mumber pm 
=_ =i ae sao ne on have on, 
adve 
os we cannot forward replies sent to this office. oe hn 7. Best stock come 
bali - » tee tn- | RENT McCONNELL, ey — a oO 
sertion in issue of the the followi: dvertise- 
bap of * ann ak aun FOR — oO et gil be | 
eg ¥ FERAN DUCK 
TATE BM 
NO BLAOK- SACD , a, pot ong exch, bull Orpinguons, per Selgin hares and 
will be allo under this | head, thus mak- 
fee} he ors’ Exchange’ ad- | THOROUGHBRED WHITE Pee 
® “ 
is only FIVE cents a word each selected stock. 
DRESS GARLE we "Eran: Newport, Del. ™ “ 
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be bw track oa farm. are 0s 
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FOR SALE-Kight excellent laying Fishel | ,,©GGS—BaG Brom choice 
‘Wve Rook “ples mated "to cock will Bbow “Bens Fa. 
eed Eee came gee. Wy. FP. ae BRONZE GOBBLERS, % to 2 pounds, #. 
Addison, NY. QUIGLEY, Goshen, NY. 
AND cents sitting TURKEY | doz, % EDWARD 
on ye 4 aye ne “4 swan West ~~ 
stock. MRS HARRY HOLLIDA 
Springs, N ¥. A FEW PENS Pekin ducks at #7. LENA LOY, 
Kenmore, N Y. 
ROSE COMB Brown 1 u 
a pg HOMER PIGEONS for sale. F. D, FREEBORN, 
eges, 1, $1; 100, $4. wa SCHLUER, James- » 
port, N ¥. 
EGGS—Buff Orpingtons, Lt a Wy- LIVE DOK 
andottes, Barred a 4 But Rocks and ducks, 
$l per Bb. 8. IGG & SON, Armstrong STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Great special sale, 
over head heaviest milking cows of 
the ween, “Bend es “and pho Counter ep. ian.” 
@ VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, ot BON Oitiend, N'Y. 
P ie ; breeds poultry, wom. dogs, | HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y 
19 cents. tree. J. A. BERGEY, Box “>, Tel- | NOW, is the time to purchase pure-bred Hol- 
ford, Ia. < yearling bulls or heifers, also caives 
of both sex, at Farmstead.  Redpced prices to 
@3-EGG STRAIN ingle © Comb White ick purchasers. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, 
exclusively. ae old chicks. Set zoar N ¥. 
Sra: circular OuANT MOYER, REGISTERED Ohio jmproved "Chester White 
swine; De Kol Holstein 


Coli woe ane tan 
ie Prices right. rite wan 
G. SNIDER, Walden N Y¥ 
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Pa hat had cons WANTFD—Young 1 years 


ble ex perience with farming 
ig and machinery, OC, H. SIMMONS, 61 W .2tth 
New York City. 


SITUATION WANTED with carpenter's tools. 
BOX 2, Baldwin Place, New York. 








AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Sell automatic, ey faded 
comb. Money-making opportunity 
Write for. introductory, offer. CLEAN OOMB oo, ' 
Dept 7, Racine, Wis, 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 









































Week 
FOR SALE—Six-year-old horse, kind and gentle; 
sound in every Way;. very stylish; suitable for 
Fegan 's, roadster. “MES J. PAVEK, West AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
__ 439*Lafayette Street, New York City 
ar a aoe -OLD Ay a p=. » weet ee. 
best Also 5 mands yo 100 ACRES, $1000—Dark loam soil, fenced, wood, 
six months old, red and roan. L. D. WRITT, fruit, 10-room house; big maples on lawn; stable; 
Wedonia, Ky. to settle ny i only $1000; see picture of a. 
No 55,088, Page 23 of Strout’s Lis . le 
FOR +. EY choice young sows due June 
ena July, © $15 each, thoroughbred Cheshires. a hue CO, Dept 4, 150 Nassau St, 
FARRID GTO. Sanitaria Springs, N Y¥,. 
ee eee ee ee fancy oe «et ee, tte, everywhere, 0 atalogst iB. ay -y 
4 pigs. Boars ready me Conve ° ~ | tend buyers. Owners wishing to 1 should call 
ERY, "Utcesvile, Pa. or. write Pan LIPS ‘& WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune 
PRIMROSE HERD—Large imported | Yorkshires, ee 
es ee ee. 2 2 SEARLE. | POO LTRY FARM-—33 acres, 2story dwelling, 1% 
F jurg, oom, oem eat. Bare BA la awe — ry 
hou ning water. > casy terms. 
EYS—Combination and Golden. Lad; for | BRIGGS & KOONZ, No 13, Ballston ‘Spe. WY. 
cows, ers, 15 bulls, 8. E. NIVIN, 
Landenberg, P $5250—164 acres, 8 heavy teeter cpoctiont, paw 
; ; ture and mowing land. la rook; fine building, 
WANTED—Five year Holstein heifers. i iy Dk 
Mention price. U. G. D BR, Great Bend, Pa. pon —. se eats 
THOROUGHBRED Poland-China pigs; Hall's ; " 
gold wugget.corn. RIPPLE BROS, ¥t Plain, N ¥. | SOUTHERN LANDS—Soll_ very rich te fee 
Lb J0MP 
REGISTERED DORSET ram for sale. SAM- ae LAND" coMPANY, Now 
UEL BERTOLET, Spring City, Pa. 
FARM FOR SALE—10 , nah miles from 
a” nn ag cash, D. SHEPHERDSON, 
Box en a 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
pena FARE vite. hegitay ctispate, mA rectets, 
_ x vi uineys, Va eal estate an 
COLLIE PUPS—List free. ©. H. BAILEY, 
Rock Creek, 0. panes alee 
nae ren. FARMS. delightful . aie 
COLLIE PUPS. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. J. FRANK TURNER ton, d. 
MISCELLANEOUS Double the Sales from A. A. 
American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I received double 


— | SERS sree ym 
KEN | lama ari, aya ants made. K. WIL- 


“MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


GALR—herse Ceding engine. worty 
_ZOR, SALE-Ithorwe  euscline on 











fa 


the sales from my adv in your paper 
than from any other I ever adver- 
tised in; and I want to be with you 
again. Inclosed you will find check 
and copy for adv that I want in the 
next issue. Success to the American 
Agriculturist.—[Ralph Wood, Breeder 
and + sical of Ferrets, New Lon- 
on. 
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THE OLD PAN WAY 


The old pan way of raising cream don’t DONT 
: t’s too mussy and fussy—too much 
otis the women. And it don’t pay PAY 
| in dollars and cents because you actually 
lose 50 per cent of the cream you ought to get. You 
can increase your cream product about 50 per cent over 
pan setting; 33 per cent over cans set in cold water; 25 per. 
cent over patent creamers or dilution cans by using the 


SHARPLES 
TUBULAR SEPARATOR 


Besides you can skim the milk immediately after milk- 
ing—save the handling and the expense of storage. A 
good milk-house costs more than : 
a Tubular and isn’t half so pro- 
fitable—even if you already have 
the milk-house it will pay in la- 
borsaved, in crocksand pans saved, aN 
and the increase in cream will be all 
clear profit. Of course, when you buy 
a separator, you want the one that will 
get you the most profit—you’ll want 
the Tubular—the reasons why are all 
given in a book which you will want 

| and which we want to send to you 
free if you will only write for it, ask 
‘for book H, 100 


. Mac Tuttle, D: ille, Ill., says “The first week we used 
Runiee we made a gain of IZ lbs. of butter from five cows.” \ 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


THE 
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THIS SCALE IS PERSONALLY 
GUARANTEED BY ME. 


Here’s My Hand on It 


After more thanforty years experience as a scale-builder lam 
now able to offer you a five ton bridge trussed steel lever scale 
with platform {4 feet x 8 feet and a solid brass compound 
beam and beam box for $45.00 delivered to your'station. 

All sizes from a postal to a track scale at an equally low 
price. All scales sold on trial. 

Write me for full particulars of this offer. 


JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 





AMD 55 Tas 


Box 411. Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Rough-On-Fliies. ; 
Every gallon guaranteed. Upon 


IRON ROOFING 
receipt of $2 we willsend one gal- 


and . 
STEEL & SIDING lon and a good sprayer by express 


Dtreet To You from our own factory repaid. After using half theoil 
en weer ee kr not satisfactory, upon receipt 
ufacturers an: no id of notices we will refund the 
money and receive back the 





Sprayer and can, paying return 

















BUY—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT) 








/ 


Direct from Factory. SAVE SOc. a galion 
Ail Colors. Endorsed by Grange. in use G3 YEARS. 
Well Drillin M thi Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
g a nery INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 
Hydraulic or Rock Drilling Machines 0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, SROOKLYN, Ki. Y. 
to drill any sized wells to any 
depth. Operated by Steam or 
Gasoline Engines or Horse 
Power. . Dept. 9. 
SPARTA IRON WORKS CO 
Sparta, Wisconsin, U. £.A. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


1907 | 1906 | 1907 
461-2) 47 
56 56 47 


57 58 | 52 
43 | @ | & 
45 


46 42 1-2 
411-2) 45 
60 





Wheat 
1907 | 1906 





| \Cash or 
Spot 








Chicago .|.771-2| .86 43 
New York.) . 90 
Boston . = 
Toledo. . 87 
St Louis . 6 

8 

96 


| weit |¢ 


41 1-2) 


Min’p’lis . r 
‘wad 4 61 _ 


Liverpool . 


At Chi , wheat bears have had 
rather the best of the situation much 
of the time for the past ten days. 
They insisted that reports of damage 
in the southwest were exaggerated, 
and that improved weather conditions 
meant a change for the better. The 
cash market has ruled rather dull 
and featureléss, best wheat easier to 
sell than-the lower. grades. The 
change- of sentiment here indicated 
at one time carried down May wheat 
to 77%c p bu, July 79%c, with sub- 
sequent indifferent recovery. Re- 




















| ceipts of wheat continued rather large 
| at northwestern points and this had 


Weather condi- 
the 
and 


its effect on values. 
tions and crop progress were 
chief factors in shaping prices, 
the market was sensitive. 

Corn ruled _ substantially steady, 
speculative market dull, cash move- 
ment large. May corn sold off a lit- 
tle to a 47c level, subsequently re- 
covering to 48c, and No 2 in store 
remained close to 4644c p bu. The 
movement from the country is only 
moderate, but the trade realizes that 
holdings continue liberal. 

Weather conditions have not been 
wholly favorable to oats, either for 
the plant already up, or for seeding. 
While there was some talk of this 
kind of work being late in the north- 
ern portion of the oats belt no appre- 
hension was felt. 

Rye was readily salable when 
choice at about a former price level, 
with No 2.in carlots 68@70c p bu, and 
No 83 -64@67c. May delivery was 
nominally 684c. 

Barley was in about the recent 
favor, malting grades better than low 
grades for mixing with pther feed 
stuffs.” Offerings were only moderate, 
and trade healthy. Barley below 
malting was salable at 55@6l1c p bu, 
screenings 45@55c, malting 68@73c. 

Timdthy seed offerings have fallen 
off sharply, but demand is tame and 
a steady dull market may be report- 
ed. Contract prime is salable around 
4%c p Ib, new, Sept delivery, 4%c or 
better. _ Clover steady in tone, con- 
tract prime 14%c,, 

At New York, the export demand 
for some of the principal grains has 
shown more life. This is perhaps 
most notable in corn. _No 2 red win- 
ter wheat 85@86c p bu, No 1 north- 
ern spring wheat 94c, No 2 white corn 
57c f o b, No 2 corn 58c in elevators, 
corn chops $22 p ton, corn meal $1.25 
p bag. Mixed oats 470 p bu in stor- 
age, clipped white oats 50@54c. Grain 
dealers at this point claim their re- 
ports indicate very light holdings of 
barley in farmers’ hands; quotations 
here are near S5c p bu; market firm. 
Malt realizes 95c@1.07 on season con- 
tracts. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, generally the cattle 
trade proved fairly active and. steers, 
cows, heifers, feeders, etc, showing 
quality moved at well sustained prices. 
Buyers evinced more willingness to 
up on supplies than they have 
done for some weeks. Indifferently 
finished stock, however, is not in the 
best of demand. Choice fed steers 
realize $6.25@6.75 p 100 Ibs, fair to 
good corn fed 5.50@6, distillery steers 
5@ 5.85. 

The export trade in canned meats 
is still making an unsatisfactory 
showing, compared with a year ago. 
Considering this, the market for can- 
ning and cutter cows is in good posi- 
tion. Canners brought $1.75@2.50, 
while cutters went at 2.50@3. Fed 
heifers in request at 4.50@5.40, fat 
cows 3.50@4.75, stags 3.50@5.25, bulls 
3.25 @4.50. . Veal calves much lower, 
quotations ranging 5.25@5.75, heavy 


calves 4@5. Feeding stéérs F258 
5.25, stockers 8.25@4.50, milcli. cows 
and springers 25@50 ea. ‘ 
The hog market lacks unuSia? rea. 
tures, Exports of hog products fr 
the U S while of fair volume are n 
comparing favorably with a year ago. 
Doubtless the keen home demand i 
having something to do with this. The 
range of prices. has proved rdther 
narrow, although the spread between 
heavy and light hogs is greatly widen- 
ing. Bulk of sales ranged $6.50@6.75 
p 100 Ibs. y 
Buyers discriminated to some~ex= 
tent against heavy weight shorn 
lambs. Generally, the sheep market 
is in good ‘shape, with wooled stock 
bringing phenomenal prices, lambs 
ranging $8@8.60 p 100 Ibs. Fed 
wooled ewes reached 7. Shorn mut- 
tons ranged 5.25@6.30. " 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
ail instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, “country consignées must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples 4 

Apple: exports from the U §S and 
Canada continue to run heavier than 
a year ago. The movement in bbis 
for the week ended Apr 12, with com- 
parisons, was as follows: 

To Liver- Lon- 

From pool don Othr’s Total 
New York ... 994 2,212 
Boston ...+-+. 298 — 

Portland .....1,415 
Halifax ...... 
St John - _— 
Total, wk.....2,707 
Same wk, '06.7,000 
Season to date 
Same time, ’05-6 ...... 

At New York, an advance in prices 
owing to light receipts and extensive 
demand. General quotations reached 
the highest point of the season. Spits 
brought $4@6 p bbl; Spys 4@5, Ben 
Davis 3@4, Baldwins 3.50@4.75, Rus- 
sets 3@4.25. 


— 6,120 
57 
8,902 
2,069 


Beans 
At New York, marrows are slow and 
steady, prices ranging $1.90@2 p bu. 
Pea beans somewhat stronger at 145. 
Red kidneys unchanged at 2.15@2.20, 
white kidneys 2.75@2.85, black turtle 
soup beans 2@2.05, yellow eyes 1.75@, 
1.85, limas 2.95. 
Dressed Meats 
At New, York, veal market moder- 
ately active and steady. Supplies of 
hothouse lambs have greatly enlarged 
and as a result prices sagged. Best 
veal brings 10@11c p Ib. Pork rather 
slow at 9@10c, hothouse’ lambs $5 
@7.50 ea. 
Eggs 


According to the Journal of Com- 
merce, “the N Y egg situation is not 
altogether free from sensationalism.” 
Heavy handlers estimate that within 
the past 5 weeks 875,000 cases of eggs 
have been received there and of this 
total not less than 350,000 cases have 
gone into cold storage. 

At New York, with full supplies at 
hand prices continue easy. Specula- 
tors are showing a disposition to pro- 
ceed more cautiously in buying for 
storage purposes. Selected local eggs 
sell at 20@21¢ p doz, best westerns 18 
@18%c, southern 16@1Tc, duck 
eggs 20@25c, goose eggs 25@30c. 

At . Boston, receipts still running 
large, and this tends to hold down 
prices. Fancy hennery stock 19@2I1c 
p doz northern eggs 19@20c, duck 
eggs 23@26c, goose eggs 40@50c. 

Fresh Fruits 

A report from central Del, says the 
outlook for peaches is fairly good. 
Strawberry acreage is not as heavy 
as last year; crop will be late, but 
quality promises excellent. 

It is reported that the Pa R R has 
reduced rates on berry shipments 
from points along. the Del peninsila 
to N E markets, In many instances 
the cut amounts. to about 10c p 
100 Ibs. 

Advices from western N Y say the 
recent cold. snap did not materially 








damage the fruit crop. In some parts 
of the peach belt the yield promises 
light, but in other sections it may be 
normal Apple outlook encouraging 
at this early date. 

The N C strawberry crop is said to 
have been cut down fully one-third 


by the recent freeze. The movement, 
moreover, will be late. 

It is believed by well-posted or- 
chardists that the °07 Ga peach move- 
ment will prove far lighter than. an- 
ticipated, this due to frost damage. 

At New York, comparatively little 
doing “in cranberries. Choice stock 
prings $8@10 p bbl. Strawberries sell- 
ing fairly well at 20@40c p at. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market continues 
firm on all grades of hay that are de- 
sirable. Inferior stock somewhat easy 
but supplies are being absorbed. 
Prime timothy sells at $23@2¢4 p ton, 
clover mixed 19@20, clover 16@17.50, 
shipping hay 14@15, packing 11@12, 
long. rye straw 12@12.50, oat and 
wheat straw 9@10. 

At Boston, arrivals are not exces- 
sive, although there is plenty of poor 
hay on the market. Prices are still 
satisfactory. Prime timothy $23@ 
23.50 p ton, clover 15@16, mixed 17@ 
18, swale 9@10, rye straw 12@13, oat 
straw 9@9.50. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, trade shows no new 
features of interest. Bran sells at $23 
@23.50 p ton, middlings 24@25, red 
dog 25@26, heavy feed in bluk 23, 
cottonseed meal 22, oil 


meal 29. 


linseed 


Onions 

A 10% imerease in onion acreage. 
Only a few hundred bus old crop in 
store.—{W. J. C., Orange Co; N Y. 

A big reduction in onion acreage. 
Help scarce. Some reds and yellows 
moving at $2.50@3.50 p bbi—T[J. H: 
E., Greens. Farms; Ct. 

Think onion acreage will be 10% 
smaller. A few old onions on hand. 
Market weak.—[A. M. D., Sunderland, 
Mass. 

Season late for sowing onions. Acre- 
age the same as 06. There are 200 a 
hére.—f[I. J. G., Wayne Co, Q- 

At New York, market in somewhat 
better shape, a siit@ht advance being 
noted for both new and oid: stock. Old 
whites realize $1@1.25 p cra, yellows 
2@+4.50-p bbl or bag, reds 3@3.75, 
southern green onions 2@3 p 100 
behs, Tex 1.75@2.25 p cra, Bermudas 
1.50, Egyptians 2.50@3.50 p bag. 


Potatoes 


The recent freeze that visited so 
many parts of the south had a stimu- 
lating effect upon the market for old 
potatoes Reports indicate consider- 
able, damage to new potato crop in 
Fla, and in sections further north. As 
a result speculators at N Y began to 
buy freely, anticipating a longer sea- 
son than had been expected; prices 
went up appreciably. Doubtless the 
future-trend of the market for old . po- 
tatoes will depend largely upon the 
extent of the actual damage done to 
the new crop. However, other factors 
will of course have some weight. 

Some big eastern dealers report 
that they have enjoyed an exception- 
ally heavy business in seed stock this 
year in Del, Va and Pa. They 
say, this indicates a liberal acreage in 
the states named. 

According to trade reports, there 
will be a big increase in the potato 
acreage in parts of N B this year. 
Growers there are doing an increasing 
husiness in shipping to Que, Ont and 
the West Indies. New warehouses are 
going up. 

At New York, trade in much better 
shape, Old potatoes have hardened 
to some extent, Me stock realizing 
$1.80@2.10 p bag. State and western 
potatoes 1.75@1.80 p 180 Ibs, Fla new 
crop 5@7 p bb Bermudas 6@7.50. 

At Boston, generous receipts are 
noted, Market recently showed some 
improvement, but it was not sufficient 
to cause enthusiasm among dealers. 
Maine potatoes realize 52c p bu. 

Poultry 

At New York, more weakness dis- 
cernible in prices realized. for live 
poultry, This was brought about by 


increasing supplies tending to take 
the edge off the demand. Fow!ls bring 
15@16c p Ib 1 w, young roosters 12@ 
12%c, old roosters: 10@Ile, turkeys 11 
@ll%c, Gucks 13@13%c, geese 10@ 
lle. Guinea fowls @0@6G5c p pair, 
pigeons 30@35c. Dressed poultry, if 
of attractive quality, is ready sale; 
turkeys 15@18c p Ib d w, milk-fed 
broilers 18@25c, roasting chickens 14 
@18c, squabs $2.50@4 p doz. 
Vegetables 

After the recent diss ous slump, 
the cabbage market has showed re- 
newed life and prices have hardened. 
Advices from Wis say the "06 crop is 
practically cleaned up. At this late 
period it is not likely that large sup- 
plies are held in N Y state. 


At New York, hothouse cukes Tlic 
doz. beet greens 75c p bu, lettuce $1 
1.75 p doz, mushrooms 40@65c p ib, 
mint 50@75e-p doz bchs, radishes $3 
@3.75 p 100 behs, rhubarb $5@7.50. 
Tomatoes 15@25c p Ib, sweet potatoes 
$3@4.50 p bbl, southern asparagus ‘$4 
@8.50 p doz bchs, new beets $5@8 p 
100 behs, carrots $3@5. Old tabbage 
selling better at. 10@1S8 p ton, new 
cabbage $2.50@3.50 p cra, celery $2@ 
8 p standard case, chicory and escarol 
$4@5 p bbl. Eggplants $3@4.25 p 
bx, kale $1@1.25 p bbl, lima beans $4 
@5 p cra, lettuce $3@5 p*bskt. Okra 
4@5 carrier, oyster plants, $3@4.25 
p 100 behs, peppers $3@3.75 p carrier. 
Parsnips $1.50 p bbl, parsley $5@7.50, 
green peas $4@5 p bskt, string* beans 
$4@5, romaine $3@4.50. Spinach $1.50 
@2 p bbl, turnips 1@1.75, cress 3@ 


Maple Sugar 
At’ New York, market fairly well 
supplied and demand is in accordance. 
Brick and pail stock selis at 10@12c 
P 1b; cakes somewhat higher. 


Wool 
Foreign advices indicate much 
strength to the wool situation. Here 


in the U S quietness prevails, largely 
owing to cautiousness on the part of 
eastern buyers in their western cpera- 
tions. Boston reports the sale of 
northern unwashed % blood wool at 
32c p Ib. and far western wool at a 
70c basis; scoured . 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PBICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 





New York Beston Chicago 
OT... 34 33 32% 
06. . 22 oo” dow 
"05... 33@33% 31@33 81 


The U S govt is reported to have 
closed a contract with Swidt & Co for 
700,000 lbs of butter to supply navy 
yards. The price is 3l1.4c for one lot 
and 34.6c p Ib. for another. The but- 
ter must score 4 or better-and can- 
tain not over 13% moisture. 

At New York, prices showed a ten- 
dency to greatly harden. All grades 
of butter are. selling well and 
fine stock is: quite scarce, in © fact, 
supplies of such are below trade re- 
quirements: :Cmy tubs 34c p lb, dairy 
30@82c, renovated 27c. 

At Boston, arrivals have fallen off 
slightly and prices show additional 
strength. Inferior grades are shar- 
ing'in the improvement. Choice cmy 
realizes 3344c p Ib, dairy 28@30c: 

The Cheese Market 


At New York, old cheese not offered 
freely, best f c bringing 15@15%c p 
lb. New cheése make rétarded some- 
what by the weather. Recent sales 
of new noted around 1114%,@12%c p 
lb. A limitde D-Otxw eptaoinetaoi 
lb. A limited export trade in progress. 

At Boston, conditions about as last 
outlined. Best York state twins sell 
at 1414 @15c p Ib. 





Poultry Dealers to Meet—It is an- 
nounced that the first annual meet- 
ing of the National poultry and game 
trade assn will be held the second 
Tuesday in May. The convention will 
take place in the assn rooms at the 
N Y mercantile exchange. - Henry 
Dowie of N ¥ is president of this or- 
ganization, which has done much the 
bast year in fighting bills before the 
N Y legislature looking toward the 
Prohibition of the 
poultry in storage, 
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TRADE IN YOUR 
INFERIOR SEPARATORS 





Many users who would like to change their inferior machines of 
various kinds for a new 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


do not understand that while such second-hand machines have no 
salable value the De Laval Company makes very fair “‘trade’’ 
allowances for them, just to get theni ont of the way and by means 
of this practical illustration of the difference between good and poor 
separators stop the sale of others like them in the neighborhood. 
Nobody is injured by the re-sale of these old machines as they are 
simply “scrapped” at their old metal value. 


Then there are many thousands of DE LAVAL users who 
should know that they may exchange their out-of-date machines of 
ten to twenty years ago for the very much improved and larger 
capacity ones of today. These 6ld machines are refinished and sold 
over again to those who do not think they can afford the price of new 
ones. 

Write in a description of your old machine—name, size. seriat 
number, and date purchased—or else see the nearest DE LAVAL 
agent about it. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


078-177 Wriiam 
General Offices: MONTREAL 


74 CortLanot Streer, '* * 'f Srccee Srneer 


107 Finer Sreecr 
NEW YORK. PORTLAND, OREG. 


#218 & (2:5 Fuser Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drume & Saceamento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 








The CANADIAN West 
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ist Best WEST 


HE testimony of tens of 
thousands during the 
past wer is that the 

Canadian West is the best 
West. Year by year the} 
agricultura) returns have in- 

creased in volume and value 
and still the Canadian Gov- 
ernment offers 160 acres free 
to every bona fide settler. 


GREAT ADVANTAGES 
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in railway || PUPUPISIT IPED No nsonta WO dace? Peels 
mi main lines and branches—has avavaravates anne eat ot 
ae mete pn soe gence Tisloaze No. 67, 
markets, © fuel and every modera y les ore ty : 
convenience. e pinety million — = w a - 
$eFA GH he tarmers’ ot estern Box 51 Marion, Ind 
apart from the Its of other 
@rains as wel) as from cattle. 
For } and inf tion address 
on dont of immigrati 
Ottawa, Canada, Fr 


of the authorized Canadian Government Agent, 
Thomas Duncan, 
Syracuse Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


LAWN FENCE 


s900G: Many Styles. Sold on trialat 
[LLL Wholesale prices. Save 20 
a to 40 per cent. Illustrated 
Catalogne free. Write today, 





















KITSELMAN 6ROS. 
_- = ~ BOx%sl . Muncie, Indiana, 





PAYS THE 
FREIGHT } 


HEAVIEST FENCE-MADE)) 





MANUAL OF 


Corn Judging | 
















By ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 





The advanced methods of corn judging and all 
the available information on this subject are incor- 
rated in this work. It is especially helpful to q 

Pormers interested in improvement of corn, for corn Py 
schoois, farmers’ institutes, etc. Profusely illus- 

trated with photographs of ears of the leading varie- 

ties of corn, desirable ears contrasted with andesir- 

able and kernels. In addition the score 


is best adapted for the 
e 








sale of undrawn i 





in the corn states are given. 5x7 inches, $0.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayeite St. Marquette Hidg, 
New York Chicago 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 
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[22] 
MARYLAND 
May Buy Maryland Leaf Direct 


It is claimed in some quarters that 
ithe French regie or tobacco monopoly 
jwill hereafter buy supplies direct and 
abandon the method of securing leaf 
through contractors, If this be 
brought to pass, it wili meet with the 
mpprovai of a majority of Md growers. 
Last Jan the bd of directors of the 
Md tobacco growers’ assn drew up a 
memorial to be presented to the 
French govt. This document stated 
that owing to the depression” of the 
market, Md is producing smaller 
quantities of tobacco suitable for the 
French market, and that the crop will 
lessen from year to year, unless better 
returns are secured. It is also alleged 
itthat French contractors have by vir- 
tue of their practical monopoly of the 
‘business been able to fix prices, which 
have tended to discourage growers. 

According to French advices, the 
tobacco monopoly of that country 
during the year ’05 paid an average of 
$7.50 p 100 lbs for its supplies of 
American ‘tobacco. Leaf that came 
from Sumatra, Java, Brazil, Cuba, etc, 
averaged in cost $18. Tobacco pur- 
chased of Hungary and Austria cost 
$7.40. In the year ’05 the French to- 
bacco monopoly received gross re- 
turns of $87,250,000. Expenses were 
$15,700,000. The average rate of con- 
sumption of tobacco in France for 
that year was 35.4 0z p capita. The 
French tobacco monopoly permits the 
production of domestic leaf under su- 
pervision in 25 depts. 

In the year ’05 these departments 
“showed a total of 39,400 acres of to- 
baceo, from which 61,614,000 Ibs of 
leaf were produced. The average 
yield p a was 1600 lbs, and growers 
received an average of $8 p 100 lbs for 
their leaf. The following table shows 
imports of -tobacco into France by 
tons during recent years: 

FRENCH TOBACCO IMPORTS 


526 








* Country 06 05 04 
US .csceeeess+15,530 18,116 19,479 
Algeria ........ 3,627 1,864 — 3,141 
Others ........13,476 14,411 10,685 

Total .....-.-82,633 34,391 33,305 





Grantsville, Garrett Co—The weath- 
er last week was rough in general 
and the wheat through this section 
is believed to be damagéd to some 
extent. The weather through the last 
half of Mar was fine and warm. It 
started the grass and everything right 
out. The roads are in a very bad con- 
dition now. Some farmers have sowed 
their oats. Sugarmakers are again 
.busy: making sugar. There had been 
very little made before this last cold 
weather. Butter is scarce and high. 


Cavetown, Washington Co—Since 
iApr 1 we have had snow and ice 
‘early every day. Not much being 
done outside except spraying and 
planting fruit trees. Many large or- 
chards of peaches being planted. So 
far buds of peaches, pears and cher- 
ries are damaged, but enough for halt 


érop left. Wheat looks fine, as well 
as grass. Some early potatoes being 
planted. Stock of all kinds high 


priced and looking well. Pigs and 
shotes higher than for years, 6 weeks’ 
pigs selling at $3 each. Wheat Tic 
p bu, corn 50¢, potatoes 50c, butter 
20c p lb, eggs 15c p doz. 


DELAWARE 


Dover, Kent Co—The weather since 
Apr set in has been cool with much 
rain which has delayed all kinds of 
farm work. Peach buds opened about 
the first. Although we have had sev- 
eral light freezes since, the prospect 
for fruit is yet thought to be good 
by some of the leading fruit growers. 
The cold weather caused wheat, 
which had been looking well, to turn 
red. Owing to the scarcity and high 
prices for farm labor, many renters 
as well as owners, discontinued farm- 
ing at the close of the past year. Ear- 
ly potatoes planted and early cabbage 
plants set out. Horses selling very 
high, and mules as high as $475 a 
pair. Hay very scarce and bringing 
318 a ten. ~~ a ton. Veal 








calves and hogs high; pigs very 
scarce. Many farms changing hands. 
F. Maleney recently sold his i7-a 
farm with only. small buildings for 
$4000, to a party from North Dakota. 
Corn very scarce in granaries and 
selling for 60c a bu. 


NEW JERSEY 


Co-operation Among Farmers—A 
grange commercial exchange has been 
established in N J under an act and 
charter obtained from the legislature 
Feb 25. The object of the exchange 
is to purchase, sell and deai in all 
farm supplies, including feeds, fer- 
tilizers, machinery, seeds, and, in fact, 
nearly every article that the farm 
requires. The newly elected officers 
are as follows: Pres, John:  B. War- 
rick of Moorestown, Burlington coun- 
ty; vice-pres, Charles C. Hulsart of 
Mattawan, Monmouth county; treas, 





William H. Borden of Mickleton, 
Gloucester county; sec, Louis H. 
Burge of Vineland, Cumberland 
county. 


Red Bank, Monmouth Co—We have 
had unpleasant weather with rain and 
snow, and farm work has _ been 
checked. Some farmers have peas 
up and a good many have planted 
potatoes. Charles Wymple has moved 
to the Reynolds farm near TFaston 
farm. This farm recently sold for 
$16,000. Preston Fafitra farm sold for 
$8100 at auction to settle the estate. 
There is a big demand for large farms 
of 100 to 200 acres. Good hay in de- 
mand for $24 to $30 p ton. Eggs 18c 
p doz. E. C. Hazzard & Co offer $10 
p ton for 1907 tomatoes, $24 p ton for 
beets. Peach, apple and pear or- 
chards in fairly good condition with 
many spraying: for scale. 

Burlington, Burlington Co—W. 
Stevenson has moved to Johnstown 
and gone into the farm machinery 
and fertilizer business. His brother, 
Edward, will run his mother’s farm. 
Potatoes 50 to 55c p bu, seed potatoes 
$2.10 p sack, hay $16 p ton, calves 7c 
p lb, butter 30 to 35c p Ib, eggs 25c 
p doz. Very few potatoes planted as 
yet. 

Stillwater, Sussex Co—Public sales 
have been well attended and horses 
and cows have brought good prices. 
Hay $10 p.ton, oats 50c p bu, corn 1 
p 100 lbs. Winter grain is looking 
fine this spring. Monthly and day 
laborers are scarce and get $20 to $30 
Pp month with board or $1 p day. A 
larger amount of fertilizer will be used 
this spring than usual on potatoes. 
Potatoes are selling for less than they 
did last fall, 50c p bu. 


Rahway, Union Co—The present 
season is later than for several years. 
Little farm work has been done. The 
acreage of potatoes will. be slightly 
more than last year. E. O. Goodman 
has a carload of fine seed potatoes, 
which he is selling at $2.75 p bbl. 
Prospect for grass and grain is good. 
Farm property has greatly increased 
in value in this section during recent 
weeks. One of the greatest benefits 
has been the R F D service from 
Rahway to Plainfield. Farms which 
were formerly rented, are now being 
purchased by the renters, 


Paterson, Passic Co—The weather 
of past week very backward. The 
cold spell and the after effects caused 
the farmers to plow up the gardens. 
There is very little planting of any 
sort. The farmers in this section have 
plowed up some 15 acres of lettuce 
this past week. 


Nelsonville, Monmouth Co—Farm- 


ers’ plans have been much interfered 
with by a backward spring. Some 
have planted potatoes while others 
are waiting. There have been many 
changes fn tenants and several farms 
have been sold. Most of our farmers 
are interested in dairying. Cows 
bring $50 to $80 p head, horses also 
very high. Help is scarce and hard 
to get. Calves 7l4c p Ib, hay $16 p 
ton. Not many peach orchards are 
being put out, as the scale is fatal to 
trees in this section. Much fertilizer 
is being used for eorn and potatoes 
this spring. Most farmers are plant- 
ing 1000 lbs per acre for potatoes. 


FARM[AND . MARKET 
Menace to Western Fruit Crop 





Frost damage to fruit. interests, 
amounting to almost a disaster, has 
overtaken farmers and fruit growers 
in wide areas of the central west and 
southwest. The full extent of the 
damage, culminating in storms and 
unseasonably low temperatures at the 
close of last week. cannot be known 
for some time. More or less damage 
condition has been reflected in re- 
ports from our county correspondents, 
printed in these columns the last two 
or three weeks. The stretch of warm 
weather in March was unseasonable, 
particularly in the Missouri valley and 
the southwest, forcing fruit buds at 
a dangerous pace. Then came the 
lower temperatures of April, proving 
harmful to tender fruits, with positive 
frosts last Saturday night. Reports 
are conflicting, and some of them 
indicate that the talk of actual dam- 
age is exaggerated. So far as can be 
learned early fruits and tender vege- 
tation suffered materially, with less 
probable damage in apple orchards. 

Serious hurt is noted in .peaches, 
plums and cherries in western Iowa, 
eastern and southern Nebraska, and 
southward into Kansas; in the im- 
portant fruit sections of Colorado, 
where it was as cold as 14 above zero 
last Saturday night; heavy losses in 
most tree fruits and small fruits in 
Kansas, Missouri, and possibly further 
north and east. Snows fell in the 
western third of the United States at 
the close of last week, and while the 
weather has been cold and backward 
further east and north, frost damage 
is not reported serious east of Chi- 
cago. The snowfall in the _ west, 
while threatening fruit interests, was 
regarded as beneficial to field crops; 
yet heavy frosts in western Tennessee 
are said to have injured jointed wheat. 
Farm work has beer interrupted, and 
the weather unseasonable throughout 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. It is too 
early to know definitely regarding 
Michigan’s important orchard sec- 
tions. 





Milk inepectors Trespasse. 


The leader of the dairymen’s league 
in Orange county, O. M. Maples, has 
issued a statement advising farmers 
to resist the inspection of their farms 
by the New York city health depart- 
ment. He declares the inspectors are 
trespassers and that the only retal- 
iation they can make is to revoke the 
farmer’s license. He says further: 
The leading company does not control 
as much of the supply as the dairy- 
men’s league expects to control, but 
they control enough to resist success- 
fully any unreasonable demand by 
the health department of New York. 
It would be unreasonable to ask them 
to enforce any regulations not within 
their contract with the farmers. The 
contracts do not expire until October 
and before that time farmers hope to 
have an organization strong enough 
to .take a hand in writing the next 
contract. There are sdme _ things 
which can best be accomplished 
through an organization, but dispos- 
ing of trespassers On a man’s farm is 
not one of them. ConSider this mat- 
ter carefully, brother farmers, and see 
if I have not studied it out correctly. 
Take it to your lawyer, if you wish. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, April 22, 1907. 

At New York, receipts of cattle 
continued light last week and prices 
held up on all grades, closing strong 
for steers and firm to higher on bulls 
and cows.: Calves on light receipts 
Wednesday advanced 25@50c, the 
market holding up until the end of 
the week. Milch cows were not plenty 
and all grades were in demand. 

Today there were 39 cars of cattle 
and 6230 calves on the market. With 
less active demand steers were slow 
to 10c lower; bulls on light receipts 
were firm; bologna and medium cows 
steady; fair to choice cows slow and 
5@10¢ off; but all the offerings were 
taken. Calves were steady with no 
choice or very prime offered. Good 











to extra steers $5.45@6.57%4 p 100 Ibs; 
fair 5.25@5.40; bulls $3.50@4.75; cows 





2.30@4.50; bologna cows 2.30@2.50) 
Among the sales were 10 cars of Pa 
steers, 980 to 1375 lbs, at 5.30@6.26; 8 
cars O steers, 1085 to 1475 lbs, 5.25@ 
6.40; 2 cars Md steers, 1085 to 1210 
lbs, 5.65@5.75. Veals sold at 5@7.80 
p 100 Ibs; culls and buttermilk 
calves 4. 

Sheep were in very scant ‘supply all 
last week, and prices firm and closing 
higher; lambs eased off after Monday. 
Today there were 13% cars of stock 
for sale. Sheep were almost normal, 
but_-feeling easier; lambs slow and 
35@50c off; T cars unsold. A few poor 
to fair O clipped sheep $3.50@5.25 p 
100 Ibs; no good muttons offered; 
clipped O lambs 7.25, Mich and Ind 
7.35@7.50, weoled lambs 8@8.50, N 
Y state spring lambs; common to fair, 
3.50@5.50 ea. 

Hogs improved 10c Wednesday of 
last week, but the advance was ‘lost 
on Friday, the markét closing weak. 
Today there were 1200 hogs on sale. 
Prices. were 5@10c off. Medium and 
light N Y state hogs sold at $7.15@ 
7.25 p 100 Ibs. ed 

THE HORSE MARKET 


Business was brisk in all branches. 
The active demand for all kinds kept 
prices, as a rule, well up to the mark. 
The sales were well attended and @ 
large business was transacted. Choice 
drafts $300@350 ea, with some sales 
up to 375, chunks; 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 
200 @275, general purpose horses 200 
@2580, good city drivers 200@275, sec- 
ond-hand horses at 100@150. 

At Philadelphia, receipts included 
much stock from Il) and Pa. De- 
mand at times lacked force. Good to 
choice steers $5.50@6.15 p 100 Ibs, or- 
dinary 4.75@5.2: cows 8.25@4.60, 
canners 1.50@2.50, bulls ?@4.75, veal 
calves 8@9, grass calves 4@6, milch 
cows 35@60 ea. 

Wooled wethers %6.50@7.50 p 100 
Ibs, ewes 5@6, lambs 8@8.50. Early 
spring lambs 5@7.50 ea. Generally 
shorn sheep-sold for 1@1.50 p 100 Ibs 
less than wooled stock. Hogs cleaned 
up fairly well, dressed western swine 
realizing 9.75@10.25. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, conditions are un- 
usual in the milk market. Despite 
the cool weather there isonlya small 
surplus, which is being worked into 
butter and cheese. Present conditions 
have not been duplicated in 30 years. 
The price remains at 3%c p qt in the 
26-c zone. 

The Lackawanna carried to market 
during Mar 121,706 cans and 272,734 
12-qt bxs of milk and 6776 cans of 
milk. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending April 20 
were: 


Milk Cream 
pg or en, eee fe 
Susquehanna .........-. 14,898 145 
West Shore ...0......--15,712 840 


Lackawanna se seetee es 48,110 1,545 


N Y C (long haul). ..... 48,5 2,155 
N.Y. {eestem)*'.. ... 11,145 230 
Ontario ..... SS RE EY 39,889 2,528 
Lehigh Valley ..........21,007 1,187 
Homer Ramsdell line 4,623 183 
New EIAvem: .ccccocsvers 7,950 — 


Other sources .......... 6,835 320 
Total ..cccccceeeess 200,180 10,750 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
butter firm, cmy prints 33@344c p lb, 
tubs 32@33c, dairy 25@26c, cheese 14 
@lic. Eggs steady, strictly fresh 17@ 
18¢ p doz, southern 15@16c, live fowls 
14@1l5c p 1b, spring chickens 15c, 
ducks lic, turkeys 15@16c, dressed 
chickens 19@20c, fowls 18@19c. Po- 
tatoes 55@60c p bu, yellow onions 
$1.25@1.35, white 1.80, turnips 8dc, 
cabbage 114 @2c p Ib, lettuce 60@65c 
p bx. Apples 4@4.50 p bl, strawber- 
ries 25@30c p qt. Corn 52c p bu. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, butter 
firm, cmy tubs 30@21!c p Ib, prints 
31@32c, dairy 20@21c, f c cheese 15 
@16c, eggs steady, strictly fresh I6c 
p doz, sout:.ern lic. Live fowls firm 
14c p Ib,..chickens 22@25c, spring 
chickens 35c. Potatoes quiet, 42@45c 
p bu, sweet potatoes $3@3.50 p bbl, 
asparagus 35c p bch, cabbage 1.50 p 











era, celery 1@2, lettuce 1.25@2 
p bskt, onions 90c@1.10 p bu. Loose 


apples 1@1.75 p bbl, choice 2@3.50, 
strawberries 10@25c p qt. Hay firm, 











Lesson Ill---Selection and Use of Planes 
; BY THE MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW 

‘A regular carpenter rarely has less 
fhan six planes in his “kit” of tools, 
\ and often more 
than this, even 
twice as many. But 
this multiplication 
of such tools is 
rather for ease 
and convenience in 
working than be- 
cause of any real 
necessity. Three 
planes of the form 
SHOWING TRUE EDGE and relative size of 
those shown in the cuts. are all that 
are really needed for doing any com- 
mon kind of carpentry work, and ‘if 
need be, the boy carpenter can get 
along without the long “jointer,” 
shown in Fig 1. But if he is able to 
command this one also, as well as the 
“fore-piane” (Fig II) and the little 
‘“finishing-plane” (Fig III), so much 
the better. 

SPECIAL USES OF THE PLANES 

The long jointer (Fig I) is used to 
bring the edges of boards down to a 
perfectly straight line, and the sur- 
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Fig. 2 
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THREE STYLES OF PLANES 


face of a board, or piece of timber, to 
a perfectly true plane or level. It 
accomplishes this because of its 
length, which keeps it from going in- 
to any hollows in the wood; it can 
simply touch the highest points of the 
wood as it is moved along, and so 
cuts: them off. Continually cutting 
off the highest portions of the edge 
of a board, for instance, soon brings 
the edge down to a true level. When 
two edges of boards are to be brought 
together and giued, each edge must 
be perfectly straight or a bad look- 
ing crack will show between them. 
It is the work of the “long jointer” to 





WAY TO KEEP PLANE LEVEL 


make the two edges fit together. The 
skill of a carpenter is shown in his 
ability to make such joints. 

The fore-plane (Fig II) is used for 
the first “roughing down” of the sur- 
face or edge, It takes off the rough 
outside and cuts away the wood much 
faster than the long jointer, for 
which the “fore-plane” is used to 
prepare the way. If properly used, 
& very level surface can be made 
with a fore-plane, but it will be found 
very ‘difficult to make a perfectly true 
joint for ghiing with it. Still very 
go00d work can be done by a_caréful 
use G£ the foerea-nlane Mean. 








Figure ITI shows the little short 
iron “smoothing plane,” which is 
fitted to cut exceedingly thin shav- 
ings, and so can be used after the 
larger planes to give a finer, smooth- 
er surface. It is also especially use- 
ful in smoothing the ends of boards, 
or other pieces of wood, as, owing to 
the thinness of the shavings it cuts 
off, it can be used across the grain. 
Now if the boy carpenter plans to 
buy the planes which he may need, 
and is somewhat restricted in the 


amount of money he may spend, let 
“fore-plane” 


him buy a and a 

















Fig YI... 


DIFFERING GRAIN IN BOARDS 
“smoothing plane,” both of good 
quality, and he will be very well 
equipped to begin operations. Later 
on he can add a long jointer, if he 
chooses, and other forms of planes 
that will help him to do better and 
still better work. 

RIGHT AND WRONG WAY OF USING 

With the fore-plane and_ the 
smoothing plane at hand, then, let us 
discuss the subject of how they should 
be used. First of all, the plane irons 
must be very sharp; only a bungling 
job can be done with a dull plane. 
Get some older and experienced per- 
son to grind the plane irons at first, 
and note carefully how he holds them 
upon the grindstone, always at just 
the angle needed to keep the bevel 
of the trons close against the stone. 
In fitting the plane irons into the 
stock, do fiot let the cutting edge 
project teo far below the under sur- 
face. In sighting along this under 
surface, let the cutting edge of the 
iron be just visible, and no more. 
“hen if the plane does not remove a 
sufficiently thick shaving, on trial, 
drive the plane irons down “just a 
hair,” and try the plane again. Keep 
on in this way until it cuts just 
right. 

In planing the edge of a board, it is 
essential that the plane be held at a 
per-ect right angle to the beard, or 
the edge will not be made “square” 
with the side of the board. An expe- 
rienced carpenter will hold his plane 
in the proper way instinctively, be- 
cause of long practice, but a beginner 
will allow the plane to tilt either to 
one side or the other. To aid him 
in keeping..the plane exactly level, 
tack a straight strip of wood across 
the front of the plane, as suggested 
in Fig IV. A hair’s breadth of tilting 
in the case of the-plane will be enor- 
mously magnified in the long arms of 
the crosspiece,- thus showing instantly 
when the planéis out of a true course. 
Practice with this device will soon 
enable the boy carpenter to hold the 
plane true after the crosspiece has 
been removed. 

To show whether 
board has been 
level use the lit- 
tle “try-square,” 
shown in Fig I™. 
This can , be 
bought for a 
trifle and will be 
useful in many 
ways. Fig IX 
shows the try- 
square and Fig 
X a cross-section” 


the edge of a 
Pianed to 3 proper 


Figik 


of the. board, Fig. 
whose upper 

edge has been TREY SQUARE AND 
planed, Fig VIII SECTION OF BoARD 

shows the two 


“teased savather, with the result that 


‘WIDE AWAKE BOYS 


the upper edge is shown to be per- 
fectly “true” and at right angles to 
the side of the board. 
PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION 
To use a plane to the best advan- 


tage, one must note carefully ‘he 
grain of the wood. Figures V, VI 
and VII, show three boards, each 


with the grain of the wood running in 
a different direction. Suppose one de- 
sires to plane the upper edge of each. 
With the straight grain of Fig V, one 
may plane from either end to the 
other. With the grain running as 
suggested in Fig VI, one must plane 
from A to B, or “with the grain.” 
If the plane were run along the upper 
edge from B to A, the wood would be 
splintered and torn up unevenly, 
leaving an exceedingly rough sur- 
face, if indeed the plane could be 
forced along over the wood at all 

Figure Vii shows a board with such 
a curving grain (very common in 
wood) as to make it necessary to 
plane the édge from C toward D until 
the middle of the board is reached, 
then from D toward C, in order to 
plane the rest of the edge. All of 
which serves to emphasize the fact 
that one must scrutinize the grain of 
the wood before using a plane. 

Do not try to make a plane cut too 
rapidly. Have the plane-iron keenly 
sharp, then be satisfied with thin 
shavings. Better work will surely re- 
sult. 





{To Be Continued.] 


Notes from the Boys 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I have 
had considerable experience trapping. 
For woodchucks set your traps as 
far down in the holes as possible. If 
there are leaves in the hole cover the 
trap with them, but if there are none, 
it is better not to put any in, Set 
your trap if possible so as to catch 
him by the hind leg rather than by 
@ fore leg.—([Charles Howard, O. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I lke 
trapping and hunting. I caught 8 
woodchucks last summer, and this 
fall and winter 9 muskrats and 1 rab- 
bit. I have a 22 Stevens rifle and 4 
traps. A good way for rats is to 
drive stakes across a brook or ditch 
where they travel, leaving an open- 
ing four inches wide in the middle. 
The first rat to come along will be 
yours.—[D. Snyder, N Y. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I have 
8 traps and like to hunt and _ trap. 
Last winter I caught 5 muskrats, 2 
opossums and 5 skunks. I, am 12 
years old; I like to read the trappers’ 
letters. Not long ago I shot a musk- 
rat while it was swimming in the 


brook. I intend to get a few more 
traps next winter. — [Vincent A. 
Clarke, N Y. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I .am 


14. years old and live in the central 
part of New York. I have 21 traps. 
I have caught 4 skunks and 40 musk- 
rats. I'am getting 28 cents for musk- 
rats. I have earned $14.50 this year 
trapping.—[(Raymond Culver. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I have _ 


G6 traps but do not catch much game. 
I do not use bait for muskrats. I set 
under water where rats are in the 
habit of coming Out onto the bank.— 
[Jesse Mitcheltree, Pa. 

If so 


Do You Burn Kerosene? more Sign? "with a 


“BING GLASS CONE LAMP 
BURNER.’ e glass t 
does it. They are great 
—fits common lamps. 
Send your dealer's name 
todlay and 25c fora 
8G—size No. 1 or 2 
post-paid. 


BING BURNER CO. 
Dept. 20, Minneapolis, Minn 
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My lamp-chimneys break 
through abuse—not through 
use. 

My Index tells how to get 
the right size for your lamp, 
It’s free; let me send it to you. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Better clothes for 
less money, Yes, 
that’s just what we 
mean, and this is 
the way it’s possi- 
ble. e manufac- 
ture all our own 
goods, make them 
up into suits at the 
mill and sell direct 
to the wearer. We 
eliminate the dealer's 
profit. Thinkhow 
much you can save. 
Here are our prices: 


Save Half 
Men’s w::: Suits 


MADE TO ORDER 
$7 to $182 


Really, we give you two suits for the 
rice of one. ur suite are man 
rom fine wool and worsted rus, hand- 
somely made and trimmed, and war- 
ranted to give satisfaction. All the latest 
patterns tochoose from. We have thousands 
of testimonials from satisfied customs 
all parts ofthe country. EXPRESS C 
PAID. We will send you, free, comes 
ng and Summer Suitings to select from. 
rite at once for catalogue and samples. 


EN ROCK WOOLEN MIL 
Shs iain St., Somerville, N. J. 


Tonil CAN KEEP DRY | 
YOU CAN KEEP ony 


Clothing 
Made 
to Order 
















write TODAY FOR FREE 

Tv geocenes. MANY 
iS OF wal 

— GARMENTS 


ATPTEL SL. WTI Vohowre 


SPENCERIAN 


S7EELPENS 


You won't be bothered with a pen that balks 
or spatters the ink if you buy Spencerian Pens, 

They are made of the best steel by expert 
hand workers, and are noted for evenness of 
point and unttormity. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen made for every 
style of writing. 

We will send you a sample card of 12 pens, dit- 
ferent patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents in post- 


“SSPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, REW YORK 


































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
meer Ge caer 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on FEditérial Page. 
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“Young Ballard’s Enterprise 


By Frank H. Sweet 





~ “No, I don’t want them,” said Mar- 
ket Gardener Bates, decisively, as he 
looked up from 
the onion sets 
he would put 
into the ground 
the next day 
provided the 
ground did not 
freeze nor be- 
come hidden 
under the snow 
in the meantime. “I’ve got ali the cab- 
bage plants that I can use.” 

“But these are fine, thrifty ones,” 
uregd the boy, the temporary hope 
going out of his voice as he looked 
at the impassive face before him. “I 
transplanted them twice last fall, and 
they are. strong and stocky, without 
any spindly ones among them. They 
could be set out right now, and cold 
weather wouldn't hurt them a bit.” 

“I know, I know. I used to cold 
frame all of my early cabbages, but 
don’t any more. It takes too much 
time and space. I plant seeds now 
in the greenhouse in January, and 
then transplant into cold frames to 
harden off. They’re just as good and 
a little better, I think, unless it comes 
on very cold. But who are you?” ob- 
serving the boy more closely. “I don’t 
remember to have seen you around 
here before. You ain’t none of the 
farmers sons in this neighborhood?” 

“No, sir. My name’s Ballard Tay- 
lor. We moved to the village last 
summer, and I work in the cotton 
mill.” 

“How d’ you come to have cold- 
frame cabbages—-send away for ’em?” 

“No, I sowed them myself last 
September in the open ground, and 
then transplanted into a cold frame. I 
let plenty of cold air in to them, so 
they’re hardy. Father used to raise 
them that way up in Maine before he 
died, and I helped him. We came 
from Maine, mother and me and my 
sister.” 

“Did you? Well, I’m sorry, but I 
don’t need any plants. Perhaps you 
can sell ‘em to some of the neighbors, 
though,” chuckling, “it might not be 
very easy to do that. Folks around 
here are pretty close with their 
money, and they don’t believe much 
in early things—afraid to try "em. 
They think I get early cabages and 
other stuff because I know varieties 
that'll stand the cold, and that I’m 
too narrow to let others know. I've 
told ’em time and ag’in that my early 
cabbage and lettuce and cauliflower 
2nd such things are just ordinary good 
varieties hardened off to meet the 
cold, but pshaw!” irritably, “they 
all know I’m lying. They look at me 
sideways, and then at each other and 
grin. And I’ll tell you why;” forget- 
ting in his irritation that he was only 
talking to a boy, “one of the biggest 
farmers round here eame for me to 








write down the exact name of the cab-. 


bage I planted. I did so, and told him 
all I knew; but he seemed to know a 
whole lot, too. Anyway, he bought the 
seed and planted ’em in a box close 
up to his kitchen stove, and kept e 
dirt soaked in warm water so they be- 
gan to spindle up in five or six days. 
I set my plants out the first week in 
,»March, and though we had two snows 
vafter that and lots of freezing weath- 
ler, most of ’em lived and made good 
heads. The farmer wouldn’t sow his 
seed till March. He said he’d farmed 
for thirty-five years, and guessed he 
knew as much about what cold weath- 
er’d freeze as I did. And he proved 
himself to be right according to his 
own idea,” drily, “for he set his plants 
out the middle of April, when they 
were fifteen inches high and about as 
stocky as knitting needles. And that 
very night there came a little frost 
and every one of ’em was killed. Since 
then, when ever I start, to tell the 
neighbors anything about raising 
things, they look queer and begin to 
sidle off. No,” reflectively, “I don’t 
guess 'twould be very easy for you to 
‘sell plants to folks round here. May- 
be you’d better set ’em out yourself.” 

Ballard moved away slowly, almost 
dejectedly, for him. This had seemed 
his last chance, for he had already 
been to most of the nearby farmers 
and been surprised at their curt re- 
fusal to even consider his stock. His 


ee 





‘EVENINGS AT HOME 


father had never seemed to have any 
difficulty in disposing of cold-frame 
plants, and certainly the farmers 
around here did not grow their own 
stock as had ‘the neighbvrs near his 
old home. 

Although it was only the last week 
in February, the wind had been from 
the south for several days and there 
were bluebirds and robins | flitting 
about the houses and among the or- 
chard trees, as though already consid- 
ering sites for summer homes. A few 
weeks later it would have been thought 
an early spring, but it was too soon 
for that.and though a few farmers 
got their plows out to help along the 
spring work by breaking up a bit of 
dry ground, they knew there would 
probably be weeks of cold weather 
yet. 

The clang of a bell came discord- 
antly from the village, and Ballard 
hastened his steps. He only had his 
mornings and evenings and the noon 
hour for making extra money, and of 
late he had been using them to dis- 
pose of his cabbage plants, but with- 
out making a sale. When he darted 
into the mill almost breathless, at the 
very last clang of the bell, there was 
a heavy cloud on his face. 

He had counted so much on those 
plants, and. there was such need for 
all the extra money he could make. It 
had not seemed worth while to tell 
Market Gardener Gates that he could 
not set the plants himself, for their 
yard was only thirty by forty feet, 
and had to be used for a woodpile, 
for drying clothes, and as a run for 
the half dozen chickens they kept. 
Even the’ tiny corner he had appro- 
priated for a cold frame could illy be 
spared.’ And he had worked so hard 
for the cold frame, getting subscrip- 
tions for magazines and papers to pay 
for the seeds and the second-hand 
window-sash with which he had cov- 
ered it! And now apparently the 
work and money expended were to be 
wholly lost. 

But Ballard was not < boy to give 
up easily, and all through the day, as 
his fingers worked deftly with the 
bobbins and ends, his thoughts worked 
for a solution of the problem of his 
cabbage plants. There were about ten 
thousand of them, and he had at first 
demanded five dollars a thousand, the 
Same price his father had- obtained. 
Later, he had offered them for one 
dollar a thousand just as unsuccess- 
fully. They would not séll; to save 
them he must discover some way of 
utilizing them himself. 

When he left the mill he went di- 
rectly to a little house in the outskirts 
of the village. Behind the house was 
a large garden which he had heard 
the owner wanted to rent. An old 
woman came to the door, so old and 
frail that her hand trembled as it 
held to the knob. Ballard went 
straight to his subject. 

“What will you rent me your gar- 
den for, Mrs Oakes?” he asked. 

The old woman did not answer for 
a moment. She was studying him 
doubtfully. ‘Well, I don’t know,” she 
said at length; “you’re only a boy.” 

“I know,” quickly; but I was 
brought up on a farm, and have done 
a good deal of gardening. I mean to 
go. back to it just as soon’s I’m able. 
And I'm not afraid of work.” 

The first look of interest came to the 
old woman’s face. She nodded ap- 
provingly. ‘‘That’s the best recom 
mendation you could give,” she said. 
“I rented the garden last year to a 
big, strong-looking man. He was to 
do the work and look after every- 
thing, and I furnished seeds and fer- 
tilizer and my horse to do the plow- 
ing, and we were to share alike.” 

“Didn’t it pay you?” asked Ballard, 
feeling that he ought to say some- 
thing. 

“No, it didn’t,” curtly. “The man 
didn’t like to work. He put the 
things in late, and didn’t do any hoe- 
ing or cultivating at all, and he let 
the gathering go until the frost came 
and killed all it could kill. What the 
weeds didn’t choke out the frost took. 
I didn’t get enough to pay me for my 
seeds, The man was here again this 
spring wanting to hire, but I told him 
no, I wasn’t ready to rent. The gar- 
den and this house and my horse and 
cow are all I’ve got to depend on, and 
I can’t afford to lose any more seeds. 
If I wasn’t so old I'd work the land 
myself, like I used to. As it is, I rent 
out my horse and buggy, or the horse 


“and plow, for about enough to give 


me a living; but I think the garden 
ought to turn in something. I don’t 
care to risk any more seeds on shares, 
though,” looking at him inquiringly. 

Ballard thought quickly. He must 
save his cabbage plants if possible, 
and already the days were growing 
appreciably longer. Very soon he 
would have as much as two or three 
hours in the morning and at night 
outside of the mill time and as he had 
said, he was not-afraid of work. He 
eould afford to give the old woman 
good terms. 

*“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” he saia 
slowly. “If you'll let me have your 
horse to do the plowing—it’ll save me 
hiring, you know—lI’'ll furnish all the 
rest, and you can have half.” 

The old woman’s eyes opened a 
little. “Do you understand what 
you’re promising,” she asked, rather 
shortly; “furnishing seeds and work 
and all?_ It’s going to be harder than 
than common this year; that man’s 
letting the land get choked up with 
weeds will make the work twice as 
hard. The ground’s full of weed seed. 
You’re only a boy, you know. Then 
there’s the fertilizer. And of course 
you can’t plow yourself.” 

“They used to say I was a good 
plower on the farm,” Ballard re- 
plied. “I'd been plowing three of 
four years before we left Maine. I 
learned how before I was twelve. And 
I know all about what your garden 
is, for I was by it lots of times last 
fall and saw the weeds. It'll be a 
hard job to keep it clean and I’m 
only a boy, but I don’t mind work. 
The only thing [ll have to skimp a 
little will be fertilizer. I'll put on 
some, all I can afford to buy, though 
I’m afraid it wan’t be very much. 
However, the land’s naturally rich 
and will carry out most any crop, 
and I'll keep it well worked. That 
counts as much as fertilizer,” 

Again the old woman nodded ap- 
proval. “Yes, work counts for most,” 
she said; “if you do that I can’t ask 
for much more. But when’ll you put 
the things in? If you wait till the 
season’s most over, like the man did, 
the crops won’t have time to mature 
properly.” 

“I shall begin at once,” and hope 
to have most of the garden out by the 
middle of March. 

This time the old woman shook her 
head. “Too early,” she commented. 
“IT see you don’t know much about 
farming after all. The middle of 
April is time enough, though you can 
get your plowing done before that.” 

“We used to put quite a number 
of things in in March,” Ballard said 
respectfully, “and Maine’s a lot colder 
than ‘tis here. I shall put in early 
cabbages mostly. I've got them, cold- 
frame ones that have been hardened. 
They'll pay as well’s nfost anything.” 

She regarded him thoughtfully for 
some seconds. “Well, have it your 
own way,” she agreed at last... “I like 
your spunk, and I wouldn’t wonder if 
you do turn out a worker. That's 
what I like most. And after your 
March things freeze there’ll be plenty 
of time to put in new crops.” 

“Then I can have it?” eagerly. 

“Yes, only not the way you offer. 
That wouldn’t be fair to you. I’ve 
got a lot of good manure in the horse 
and cow stable, and you can have it 
all if you’ll haul it out. There’ be 
enough to make the garden rich, and 
you'll find an old cart in the barn 
that'll do for the hauling. And I 
guess there’s plenty of hoes and other 
tools in the barn for you to use.” 

The next morning Ballard was out 
and got in nearly two hours’ work 
clearing off the garden before the 
factory bell rang. Another hour was 
put in at night. The litter was burned 
as it was raked up. . But the follow- 
ing day the weather suddenly turned 
cold again. 

Cold weather, however, tould not 
stop Ballard now. The old cart and 
horse were brought into service, and 
the big manure piles outside the two 
stables were rapidly transferred to 
the garden, making a covering thick 
enough to prevent much freezing. 
That done, he again busied himself in 
cleaning up and getting ready for 
weather that would permit plowing. 
It Came at the beginning of the sec- 
ond week in March, when the wind 
shifted to the south and remained 
there ten days. When it shifted back 


mg snow and sleet from 
the north, the garden was plowed and 
harrowed and the plants all set. 
Fortunately the garden was shel- 
tered on three sides by apple trees 
and a high fence,.and fortunately 
also the cabbage plants were very 


again, bringi 


short and stocky, not averaging 
more than three inches above the 
ground after being set. Ballard had 
done his “hardening off” thoroughly, 
so much so indeed that many of the 
stems had split through freezing. 
However, this does not hurt cabbage 
plants in proper condition so long as 
the split portion of the stem is buried 
under ground in the setting. Ballard 
had attended to this. So when~the 
wind increased to a fierce gale, and 
the sleet changed to a thick snow, the 
young plants were sturdy enough to 
withstand the one and were soon 
covered safely by the~other: That 
night the thermometer dropped to 
five above zero, and remained there 
with slight variations for a week. 

Ballard went frequently to the gar- 
den. But the snow was five inches in 
‘depth, covering -them completely. 
However, he had often seen planis 
covered in Maine and come out un- 
harmed, so he did not feel very anx- 
ious. But he wondered how it was with 
Market Gardener Bates whose plants 
were set on a slope where the wind 
had had full sweep, doubtless blowing 
away much of the snow as it fell. 

During his second visit to the gar- 
den Mrs Oakes came to the door. “I’m 
sorry about the plants, Ballard,’ she 
said kindly; “but it’s only what 
should be expected. -And, anyway, 
you’ve got the ground plowed, and 
can be arranging for an early start 
with something else.” 

“I hope there won’t be any need 
for something else,”’ Ballard rejoined, 
smiling. 

The- old woman started a little. 
“You don’t mean that you think any 
of the plants are alive yet under all 
that snow?” she demanded. 

“Yes, indeed, I do. IL hope most ot 
them are alive. 

“Well—” she did not finish the sen- 
tence, but shook her head meaningly 
and went back into the house. 

The next noon,,as Ballard was re- 
turning to the mill from his’ lunch, 
he met Market Gardener Bates on the 
street. 

“Hello, Taylor,” Bates called, got 
any of those cabbage plants left?” 

“No, sir; I’ve set them all out.” 

“Really? Why, that’s too bad,” 
with an air of disappointment. “I 
hoped you’d have a few thousand left. 
You see, the wind played havoc with 
mine, and out of four thousand plants 
I haven't fifty left. And ‘the worst of 
it is I haven’t any more to set. Well, 
I suppose I'll have to depend on sec- 
ond early, though it'll disappoint a 
good many of my customers. Ars 
yours all right?’ 

“I don’t know yet, sir, as the snow 
covers them. But I think they’re all 
right. I scraped the snow from a 
dozen or two, and they were.” 

That’s good. How many did you 
put out?” 

“A little over ten thousand.” 

“Phew! so many!” with unmistak- 
able surprise. ‘‘Weil, look here, Tay- 
lor. If they.turn out well, can’t you 
give me the refusal of as many heads 
as I want? I'll pay a good price, and 
shall need a lot. I don’t like to dis- 
appoint customers.’ 

“Of course, Mr Bates,” eagerly, “I'll 
be glad to let you have all you'll 
take.” 

“Very well. Now don’t forget. Let 
me know just as soon as the first 
heads form.” 

Five days later the wind went back 
to the south, and a warm rain set in. 
That seemed to break the winter. 
When it stopped raining the snow had 
wholly disappeared. Batlard went 
among his plants, examing them 
carefully. Less than one hundred had 
been destroyed by the snow and wind. 

On the first day of June he saw that 
some of the cabbages were beginning 
to make heads. 

One day as Ballard was passing 
toward the garden, Mrs Oakes called 
him into the house. Her eyes were 
Shining. “It don’t seem right for me 
to take all this money, Ballard,” she 
began. “I never heard of anything 
like it! Suppose you let me have a 
quarter instead of a half. I’m be- 

~[To Page 531] 
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For the joys we know to-day. 





Flower Notes 


BY MES G. H. WHEELES 





The stems of pansies and violets will 
grow longer if watered once a week 
with water in which nitrate of soda 
has béen dissolved in the proportion 
of one ounce to a gallon of Water. 

If you wish a Boston or sword fern 


for your window next winter it will. 


be an advantage if you buy it this 
spring. A small one costs less and if 
given rich soil and kept well watered 
it will make considerable growth dur- 
ing the summer so that by the time 
flowers from the garden are gone it 
will be large enough to be quite orna- 
mental. 

Don’t forget to plant a bed of nas- 
turtiums for they are especially the 
busy woman’s flowers. They do not 
require rich soil; in fact, they will 
give more blossoms and less foliage if 
the soil is rather poor. With little care 
you will have a wealth of color ail 
through the summer and until frost 
comes, What is prettier as a center- 
piece for the dining table than a blue 
bowl filed wih nasturtiums, loosely 
arranged and accompanied by some 
of their leaves? 

The woman who has plent of 
flowers can well afford to share them 
with her less fortunate neighbor who 
has none, because-for every blossom 
she picks, two or more will grow to 
take its place. The more she picks 
the more she has. This is especially 
true of the old favorites, nasturtiums, 
sweet peas and pansies. 


A Word for Dahlias 


BY W. H. B. 








I rais> many dahlias every year, 
last year having no less than 15 varie- 
ties. My *inethod of raising and car- 
ing for the bulbs is very simple: As 
early as I can in the spring I set them 
directly. from the cellar into the 
ground, along side of the house or 
any other buildings. If the ground is 
not rich enough I use the horse ma- 
nure, working it well into the soil 
around the tubers. Cover deep enough 
so that a slight freeze of the ground 
will not harm them. Keep weeds 
away. 

I have blossoms by the bushel every 
year. When it is time to take bulbs 
in for the winter, I cut the stalks 
down to within a foot of the ground, 
pull out and let dry for a few hours 
in the Bun, then pile on top of the 
potato bin with what dirt clings to 
them. They seldom rot, but come out 
fine in the spring. 

How many have ever tried raising 
them from seed? I do every year 


and have fine results, fine flowers, 
both double and single, all through 
the fall. I. plant the seeds in a hot- 


bed in March or April and they grow 
like weeds. I set them in the rich 
ground as sOon as danger of frost is 
Past. They make nice flowers in a 
short timé; at least, this has always 
been my experience. Many kinds will 
go to seed if flowers are left on; save 
these seeds and get new varieties. 
They are a grand flower and so little 
trouble! 





Tube osis in Infants 

In a most interesting lecture on tu- 
berculosis in infants recently deliv- 
ered by a Boston physician, he called 
attention to the great mortality from 
tuberculosis. during infancy and early 
childhood, Of course, this applies par- 
ticularly to copditions as met in city 
environments, but it is also true to too 
large an extent among farm children, 
Particularlyewhere they have been 
Closely confined te the house without 
Plenty of fresh air. In speaking of 


- HELPFUL "SUGGESTIONS 


measles and whooping cough, the 
doctor said: 
“Measies and whooping cough 


should be avoided and, if contracted, 
the children should be protected even 
more carefully than is usual against 
contagion, net only during the. iliness, 
but also during the convalescence. In 
school there should be inspection of 
teachers as well as of children.”’ 
DANGFRE OF INFECTION 

Discussing the danger of infection, 
he called attention to the great dan- 
ger from the sputum, either moist or 
dry. “It is more dangerous indoors 
than out of doors, where the bacilli 
soon die. Tubercle bacilli are most 
numerous in the dust of the dwell- 
ings of the tuberculous and especially 
in the dust of the floors. Older in- 
fants and children may get the dust 
and dirt on their hands aad put their 
hands in théir mouths or on their 
food. Preisich and Schutz found tu- 
bercle bacilli in the dirt under the 
nails in 14 per cent of the 66 children, 
between six months and two years. 
Tubercle bacilli may alse be carried 
in the fine liquid particles projected 
during cough, loud talking and sneez- 
ing. The droplets may be thrown as 
far as a 

“Tt is comparatively easy to guard 
the child against contagion when 
there is no consumptive in the. fam- 
ily. The child must take only pure 
or pasteurized milk. It must not be 
taken to visit consumptives or have 
them visit it. It must not be kissed. 
It must not be aliowed to play where 
people are allowed to spit; better 
than this, all expectoration in public 
places, should be prohibited.”’ 


Recipes from Tablers 
{These recipes are contributed by Tablers who 
have tried them, found them now de- 
sire to pass them along for —The Editor.) 





STEAMED SUET PUDDING 

One cup molasses, 1 cup raisins, 1 
cup finely chopped suet, 1 cup sour 
milk, 1 teaspoon each salt, cinnamon, 
powdered cloves and soda; make 
thick enough batter to drop and 
steam in a double boiler 3 to 4 hours. 
Serve with this sour sauce: One cup 
sugar,.1 heaping tablespoon each but- 
ter and flour; rub flour and butter to 
a cream; pour on boiling water, stir- 
ring briskly; add sugar and boil 5 
minutes. Flavor with juice of 2 lem- 
ons or 2 tablespoons vinegar with 1% 
teaspoons essence of lemon. Serve 
hot.—[Cloverdale. P 

BAISIN PIE 

Take 1 cup chopped raisins, 1 cup 
sour cream, 1 cup sugar and a little 
cinnamon. This makes 1 large pie. 
Use 2 crusts. Very rich, but nice, if 
it does not sound so.—[Cloverdale. 

STUFFING WITH MEAT 

Have any of you tried putting stuf- 
fing into the pan with roast meat? 
My husband always says the stuffing 
is the best part of the chicken, so I 
tried it with roast veal. This is the 
way I make it. Soak bread in cold 
water. Fry a large onion and dried 
celery in drippings and when tender 


‘add the bread squeezed as dry as pos- 


sible. Stir quickly tc prevent burn- 
ing, remove from fire and when cool, 
season with salt, pepper and sage. 
Add two or three eggs and mix with 
the hands. The more éggs you. add 
the less lable it is to fall apart in the 
— gravy. Put in beside the meat. 
(kK. B. . 





Helpful Paper—When I set plants 
or dishes of cut flowers on window 
sills or on a polished surface, a neat 
little booklet or paper is slipped un- 
der each and there ts no ugly white 
spot when removed. ~The garbage 
pail is lined with paper and when 
emptied is clean. It takes but a sec- 
ond to slip another in place. Often 
@ paper rub will save biacking a 
stove.—[Mrs G. G. 


Farm Women and the Higher Life— 
Women in the country have superior 
a of looking inte the higher 
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To Clean Fine Linen Handkerchiefs 
and Delicate Laces: — 


Soak in Ivory suds, work up and down with the hands 
(when they are very delicate it is better to shake them in 
a fruit jar about two-thirds full of suds), them rinse in 


clear, water. 


A pinch of gum arabic dissolved in hot water and a little 
bluing should be used to dip the pieces into before drying. 
} Stretch on a marble bureau top, a pane of glass, or wind 
tightly about a round bottle with smooth surface, and allow 
to dry. The wrong side should be against the marble or 


glass surface. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
994440 Per Cent. Pure 











ee 


at the piano. Lovers of nature will 
find that flowers indoors and out are 
an aid, for they are an inspiration. 
By their beauty they elevate our 
thoughts above the every-day cares | 
of life and. open our eyes to the 
beauties of nature. The surroundings 
should not be considered as common- 
place but should be lifted up and 
beautified with plants, shrubs and 
flowers. The city has many 
leges of which we are deprived, with 





privi- | 


its splendid architecture and electric | 


made, while the country with all its 


| 
lights, but after all it is only man | 


God’s own handiwork.— | 


{Mrs H. E. Alien, O. 


Horseshoe Nail N: 
covery that horseshoe nails made 
ideal nutpicks, was made through 
reading of a New York millionaire, 
who had had the ordinary nails gold 
plated to serve in that capacity. A 


ae 


trial proved that, for extracting the | 


meat from nuts, they are equalled by 
few and excelled by none, and a bet- 
ter supplement to a short supply of 
nutpicks could not be found.— 
(E, E. 8. 
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TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


BY THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 
Li whi treats on the growth, cultiva- 
jon and treatment of clovers as a to 

parts of the United States 
and which takes up The entire subject in a sys- 
and consecutive sequence. The - 





farmers 
one hundred acres. _[Tlustrated. 
pages. Cloth. Price 


Diseases of Swine 
BY DR R. A. CRAIG, paptaness of veterinary 
medicine at the Purdue “yy 2 A concise, 
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Handy Pipe Rack 
BY INA E, ADAMS 


—_ 


Have any of you, sisters, a hus- 
band or a brother who loves a smoke 
after dinner? Let him smoke in the 
house as I do. Oh, yes, it is a bad 
habit and makes the curtains all 
yellow, but then I knew he smoked 
when I married him, and, as I want 
to” keep him home, I let him smoke 
indoors. 

But his pipes were always in the 
way. They looked untidy on the table 
or shelf and when I bought him one 
ef those dainty china trays it was im- 
mediately knocked off and broken. 
Then he put his wits to work and 
one evening evolved a pretty pipe 
rack which hangs on the wall out of 
the way and is also a pretty orna- 
ment. 

Any one handy with tools can make 
it. Have the top shelf a little small- 
er than the bottom, but large enough 
to hold a box of tobacco or an old 
pipe. The supports are sandpapered 
and held in place with glue. The 














PIPE RACK EASILY MADE 


bottom = shelf is, fitted with half a 
dozen holes made with a large bit to 
slip the pipes in. The matchbox is 
made of a piece of cigar box and the 
picture is cut from a magazine. 
Siain the whole in the prevailing 
cclor of your room and after it dries 
ut o— picture on and-varnish the 
rhole. 


Lace in Clover Leaf 


BY ESTHER PETERSON 








Crochet a chain of stitches the de- 
sired length, s c in 10th stitch from 
hook, *ch 5, skip 4, s c in next, re- 
peat from * across, turr. 

24 row—S-c under ch 5, 2 roll 
Istitches (thread over hook 18 times) 
in center of next ch 5, ch 5, 2 roll 
stitches in same, ch 5, 2 ro@ stitches 
in same, s c in next ch 5, ch 5, s c in 
next ch 5, ch 5, s c in next ch 5,-re- 
peat from * across. (Two and two 
of the roll stitches are worked to- 
gether at the top to form the rounded 
top which resembles a leaf. 

3derow—*Ch 5, s c under ch 5, re- 
peat from* across. : 

4th row—Like 2d. The _ clover 
leaves of this row are to be between 





DAINTY CLOVER LEAF LACE 


the clover leaves of the second row. 

5th row—Like 3d row. 

6th rew—Like 2d. (The clover 
leaves are to be between the clover 
leaves of 4th row and over those of 
second row.) 

ith row—Like 3d 

Sth row—Like 2d 

9th row—Like 34 

10th row—Like 2a 

llth row—Starting at the edge of a 
clover leaf *ch, sc under ch 5, ch 5, 
s c in s c, ch 5, s ec under next ch 5, 
ch 5, s c in s ¢, slip stitches in each 


‘stitch of the next 2 ch 5, repeat from 


* across. 
12th row—10 s c under each ch 5. 


‘ 
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TABLE TALK . 








(| simaly Ges 


Life 








Life! we’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather; 
"Tis hard to part when friends are 
dear; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time, ‘ 
Say not “Good Night,” but 
brighter clime 
Bid me “Good Morning.” 
{Anna L. Barbauld. 


Our Loving Mistake 


BY EDITH F. PETERS 


in ‘some 








HEN Grandma Morse came 
to live with us, we thought 
we were doing our best 
by her when we gave her 
the coziest, cheeriest room 
in the house for her own 

and, of course, the free use of all our 
living rooms. We had her favorite 
dishes on our bill of,fare; we invited 
all herefriends to visit her; we took 
her home -paper, and the children 
were carefully instructed to be polite 
and to listen patiently, as we did our- 
selves, to repetitions of her childhood 
reminiscences, 

Grandma was 76 years old; she had 
reared a large family of children and 
a smalier one of grandchildren; she 
had been up tothe day of her coming 
to us, a busy woman, overseeing her 
then small household and doing much 
of its work herself. “When she yielded 
to our entreaties and broke up house- 
keeping; to come stay with us, her 
love for her grandchildren helped her 
largely to decide on the steps... It was 
a relief to us, for grandma’s eyesight 
was not as good as it had been and 
we feared she might come to harm, 
living by herself. 

My husband said: ‘Now, we'll give 
mother the rest to which she is surely 
entitled. She won’t have to do a thing 
here but enjoy herself.” 

Grandmother Had always been a 
very cheerful creature, singing her 
dear old-fashioned ditties, as she 
‘“‘puttered around,” washing dishes, or 
doing whatever her hands foufd to 
do. But here at out home, she was 
strangely silent. I never heard a word 
of the old, tuneful chatter. 





or any of the quiet little tasks which 
are supposed to be the proper occu- 
pation for old ladies. Reading, except 
in her big family Bible, had never 
held her attention. It worried me. 
Surely she ought to be happy, healthy 
and contented, but, unless I judged 
very wrongly, she was far from being 
in either of these three conditions. 
Her depressed manner indicated un- 
happiness, her growing thinness 
looked unhealthy and her uneasy 
movements betokened discontent. 

My husband didn’t agree with me. 
She chirked up evenings when he was 
home and he said he couldn’t see any- 


thing wrong with her. There certain- | 


ly was. This meek, mild, mute 
old lady was no more like the smart, 
spunky Grandma I had known than 
skim milk is like tangy tart cider. 
When she first came, Grandma used 
to come down into the kitchen and sit 
around and offer to do odd jobs. But 
I made a point of declining. No one 
should say I made a*drudge of my 
husband’s mother. Lots of times’ her 
help would have been very acceptable 
but I rather gloried in refusing it, 
thinking my self-sacrifice most com- 
mendable and feeling very self-right- 
eous over my little bits of martyrdom. 
Grandma kept more and more to 
her own room and my anxiety had 
somewhat subsided, when one after- 
noon, little Ada came down from a 
visit to Grandma’s room, saying 
Grandma was crying. She didn’t say 
anyone was with her grandmother 
so when I hurried up to find out what 
was the matter, I was halted on the 
stairway by hearing Grandma’s voice. 
She was talking to her old friend and 
neighbor, Mrs Havens, and—well I 
did listen, for I heard my own name 
and was curious as well as concerned. 
“Ella means well,”’ Grandma said, 


“but she makes me feel as if I had 








She had | 
never cared for knitting, patchwork, | 








one foot in the grave and the other 
on the brink. If I even go to get a 
drink, she hops up as if I were a crip- 
ple to get it for me, or else sends one 
of the children. I ain’t used to being 
a do-nothing. If I'd known how ’twas 
going to be, I'd have let out part of 
my house and kept two or three 
rooms and lived in them till the Lord 
called me home.” 

Mrs Havens-interposed some com- 
forting word at this point and 
Grandma assented to it. 

“Oh, yes, I know she means to be 
kind. Do you s’pose I'd stay here a 
day longer if ’twasnjt for hurting her 
feelings, and Will’s, too? But I feel 
as if I was the fifth wheel to a coach; 
about as much use, and, you know, 
Mary, I’ve always been used to work- 
ing. ‘Tain’t nature that, young and 
spry as I am, I want to sit around 
with my hands folded, to be waited 
on “by inches. If I hadn’t known there 
was plenty to do here and to spare, 
I’d have stayed where I could have 
taken care of myself. It’s wearing on 
me, too, and I feel as if I couldn’t 
stand it much longer.” 


I waited to hear no more. A great 
light had broken in on me and I saw 
how unintentionally cruel I had been. 
Well, thank fortune, it wasn’t too late 
to turn straight about and go the oth- 
er way. I remember it was ironing 
day. I left all the small articles, and 
a few large ones, so that she wouldn't 
suspect, and after Mrs Havens had 
gone, I went upstairs. Grandma was 
looking out of the window and she 
turned to meet me. “Grandma,” I 
said, briskly, “I hate to ask you, for 
perhaps you're tired, but I want to 
work on Jennie’s dress and I can't 
finish the ironing. Do you suppose 
you could finish it for me?’ 

{ was afraid she’d suspect some- 
thing, but she didn’t and the bright- 
ness that came into her wearied old 
face made the tears come in my own 
eyes. 


“Tired,” she said, contemptuously, 


‘“T'd like to know what I’ve been do- 


ing to make me tired! I’m only sick 
and tired of doing nothing. Iron? 
Why, it will be just fun!” 

The way she made those irons fiy 
and the cheerfulness that shone eon 
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Simpson-Eddystone 
~ Silver.Greys _ 


cv, rhe same high “quali 
famous prints has always 
tained, with increasing beauty of , 
Some designs with a new 
silk finish. All with fast color. For 
all-the-year round dresses. 
Ask your dealer for Simpson- 
Eddystone Silver Greys. 
. Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


~ PRINTS. the edaystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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her face gave me joy. You may be 
sure that, thereafter, Grandma Morse 
was allowed to do her share of the 
household work, not enough -to ‘tire 
“‘her-out—we had to watch a little for 
fear her energetic spirit would outdo 
her strength—but, enough to make 
her happy and contented. She was a 
help. to me and she knew it. She 
chirked up, and it wasn’t long before 
we heard the old, familiar strains of 
Annie Laurie, Flow Gently, Sweet 
Afton, and other. old-time songs as 
Grandma went about her loved tasks. 

For awhile my husband was dis- 
satisfied. He had considerable to say 
about her having “borne the burden 
and heat of the day” and being in 
need of rest, but grandma Morse soon 
put his mind at ease: 

“I wasn’t made to sit still, son,” she 
- said, “and be waited on. ’*Tain’t na- 
ad ture now, is it, for me who's been a 
n worker all my life, to turn into a 
drone last minute? No, don’t you 
worry about me now. [ve gained 
two pounds since Ella got over her 
notion that I wasn’t able tq move.” 
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With the Host 


In Our Loving Mistake, to be found 
elsewhere in these columns, Mrs Pe- 
ters throws a flood of light upon a 
matter which comes~very. close to -the 
hearts and lives of many of us. It 
often seems to me that very much of 
the helplessness of old age is forced 
upon its victims and is not merely 
the natural result of their declining 
years. An empty house falls into de- 
eay more rapidly than a house that 
“is used, the abandoned engine rusts; 
it is just as true in human life. 

The kindness of heart and tender 
love which seeks to lift the burden 
from aged shoulders too often does 
more—with the burden is lifted the 
independence which a long life has 
rejoiced in. Lift the burdens from 
grandpa and grandma, from mother 
and father by all means, but donot 
make them feel useless. Let them 
feel that they have a real part in the 
household economic machinery. Re- 
lieve them of their duty only as they 
desire to be relieved. .They will be 
with you the longer and they will be 
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happier. 

We would like to hear from some 
grandfathers and grandmothers on 
this ‘subject. Open your hearts and 


thus, possibly, you may open the eyes 
of loving children, who through the 
very intensity of their love are mak- 
ing a mistake. 

Let me offer one more extract from 
a letter received from one who would 
take into her home the boy whose 
mother feels that she must secure a 
place for outside of her own home. 
“I never had a little boy; one child 
is all the good God gave me, and this 
a girl. She has been the comfort of 
my life, and is now a woman grown, 
ready fora home of her own. I 
would love this little boy and be good 
and kind to him. -I would only ask 
that he love me in return. I would 
endeavor with the help of ‘One who 
doeth all things well’ to make a 
noble and honored man of him.” 

And still the pessimists wag their 
heads and see naught but gloom and 
dreariness in the outlock. Thank 
God there are hearts open enough, 
rich enough in kindly feeling, throb- 
bing with the pulse of the brother- 
hood of man, to share with the less 
fortunate their own prosperity. 


Young Ballard's Enterprise 


{From “Page 428] 
ginning to feel like a millionaire. 
Why, I’ve already got more than the 
horse and cow and garden yielded in 
three years before.’ 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,” ex- 
claimed Ballard heartily. “But it’s 
all right. I’m making just as fine @ 
thing out of it as you. And it’s owing 
a good deal to that-hard storm in 
March. It killed so many cabbages 
through the country that it made 
them high, and we got the benefit.” 

He was turning away toward the 
garden when she laid a detaining hand 
upon his shoulder. “Wait a minute, 
Ballard. What sort of a house are you 
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living in? It’s one of the factory 
tenements, I think you said. Is it 
decent?” 


The boy’s face fell. “Na, it isn’t,” 
he acknowledged. “It’s hardly fit to 
live in; but it was the best we could 
get. i shall hire a nicer one now.” 

Let’s see, there’s only your mother 
and- sister, I believe?” 

“Yes,” S 

“And you'll want the garden an- 
‘other year, I suppose?” : 

“Tf you'll let me have it.” 

“Of course I will, after this season. 
Well, Ballard, I've been thinking it 
might be a good idea for you to move 
into this house with me. It’s a good 
big house, and comfortable, and it 
won't cost you oe 4 more than where 
yousare. .Besides I get lonesome and 

am too.oeld to live by myself anyway. 
What do you say?” 

Ballard’s eyes. were as shining as 

hers had been when she called him in. 

7” he answered, his voice 
trembling a little; “why, there ain’t 
nothing to say but thank. you, and 
we'll come.” 


Our Pattern Offer 
PRACTICAL SLEEPING DRAWERS 


No 4160—Every. mother appreciates 
the practicability of sleeping gar- 
ments which cover the small wearer 
from head to foot with not the slight- 
est chance for cold to get in. No 
amount of tumbling and tossing can 
expose the small person to the night 
air, and this alone relieves the moth- 
er of no end of worry and care. These 
shown are to be made with or with- 
out feet and with the closing in back. 
They may be worn by a boy or girl 
and should be made of such material 
as washable flannel, canton flannel 
or lonecloth. 
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Let Library Slips Buy Your 
Magazines @ Books 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
have arranged with"us to pack Library Slips in their’ 


pereue™, LIBRARY SLIPS" 


may be exchanged for subscriptions to standard maga- ’ 
zines or popular and Celebrated books and aré a 
medium whereby the best literature may be received 
regularly in every home. 
Send for free illustrated catalog of books and com- 
plete information of the plan. 
LIBRARY SLIPS 
are packed in the following well-known household 
PRODUCTS 
Refuse all substitutes 
Calumet Baking Powder.,—Erie. Canned Fruits, 
Vegetables and Preserves.—Force, Presto (quick flour), 
H-O Oatmeal and other H-O produets.—German Ameri- 
can Coffees and Teas.—Heide’s Licorice Pastilles and 
Jujubes.—Jell-O Ice Cream Powder.—None-Suech Mince 
Meat.—Pabst Extract, The “Best” ~Tonic.—Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brushes.—My Wife’s Salad Dressing.— 
Sunny Monday Laundry Soap. eee E-Z (Soap and 
Brush).—3 in One Oil. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, CLUBS, Eic. 


Many Sunday-Schools and Clubs throughout the 
country have taken advantage of our easy method of 
supplying themselves with a carefully selected library 
and our Special Sunday-School Catalog, sent free on 
request, contains many letters testifying to the ex- 
cellence of the plan and the favor with which it has 
been received. 


Send 10 full Library Slips or 10c. for our beautifully | 
colored Japanese (panel) Calendar, suitabie for framing. 


Magazine and Book Company 
NEW YORK, 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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No 4160—Warm Sleeping Drawers, 
2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 


HOW TO ORDER 

Order by number of our Pattern } 

Department, this office. This pattern 
is ten cents, 


Dear Host: I have read with great 
interest the Table chat in regard to 
orphans, I have been an orphan most 
of my life, and although.I have had 
a splendid home, I have longed for 
my own mother. I read with sorrow 
the item of the woman who feels she 
must let her little eight-years-old boy 
go away from her. I urge her with 
all earnestness not to do it. A child 
with a mother, brothers and sisters 
is never happy without them. I have 
never seen my mother since I was 
adopted 25 years ago, and my life is 
asad one. Better missionary work 
cannot. be found than the helping of 
those who think they must part with 
their children because of poverty.— 
(Orphan. 


The friend in need is generally a 
ear too many.—[Chicago Record- 
































HAVE YOU EVER.TRIED 
that “Dainty Woman's Friend,” HAND SAPOLIO, 
for toilet and bath? It fis a delicate preparation 
of the purest ingredients, a luxury but also a 
necessity to every man, woman, and child who 
desires the beauty of perfect cleanliness, 


DON’ T IN F ER that the patient ate 
a horse because you saw a saddle under the 
bed. HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio 
only because it is made by the same company, 
but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and 
healing to the most tender sKin. Don't argue, 





Don't infer. Try it! 
A delicate a sah Ag SY a ' 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 








SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 





Write Me 
|A Postal 


| fora Price 


Say—Quote me prices on 
en, Split Hickory Vehicles. 
hat’s all you.need to do. I 
will send you free my big 1907 
Split Hickory Vehicle Book. It 
is bigger and better this year 
than ever before, and contains 
photographs of over 125 Split 
ickory Vehicles—also photo- 
aphs of* a full line high-grade 
arness. I will quote you direct 
prices from my factory which will 
save you from 30% to 50% on High- 
Grade SplitHickory Buggies. 


I Sell Direct to You 























ADVERTISEMENTS 


EASY TO OPERATE- 





HERE are two things it pays to watch out for when 
ou buy a cream separator. 
. HH. C. CREAM HARVESTERS are of simple con- 
struction ; are very easily operated and easy to clean. 


Notice the natural and easy position of the operator in the. 


illustration. The handle is placed at just the right height to 
turn easily. No high reaching or stooping over. The ma- 
chine is also geared just right to make it run easily. 

Another important feature is the low supply can,—one 
that is filled easily and yet the milk and cream spouts are 
high enough to make possible the use of large receiving ves- 
sels. The skimmed milk will flow directly into a ten- 
gallon milk can, 


EASY TO CLEAN. 


fest 





to a thousandth part. 

They are made so stron 
and simple that in years 
operation, they show no per- 
ceptible wear. We have 
given them a practical test 
that equals. several years’ 
work in the dairy. Ever 
machine is tested before it 
leaves the factory, 

The working partsare self- 
oiling, and neatly housed to 
prevent accident; yet all are 





readily accessible, which 
makes them easy to keep 
clean. 

I, H. C. CREAM HAR- 
VESTERS are made in two 
styles, and various sizes; 
Dairymaid, a chain drive 
separator, and Bluebell, a 


In many separators, either the supply can is high or the 
milk and cream spouts are low. 

And because of their simple construction, I. H. C. CREAM 
HARVESTERS are easily cleaned. All you need is a pan” 
of hot water and the two brushes which go with the aiaien 

These are but two of the good points of the Ll H. C. 
CREAM HARVESTERS, oak before you buy 4 cream 
separator, you will do well to learn all about them. 

They skim close under all conditions, whether the milk is Call on local agent an 
warm, cold, rich, viscid or old—they get all the cream down write for catalog.  , 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, V..S. A. 


(inconPporaTeD) 






on 30 Days’ 
FREE Trial 


y big Book gives all kinds of informa- 
on— a dc ‘bugaiee are mado. how they 





t drive separator. 
inspect these separatcrs or 































For Information as to Soll Climate and 
Preductions in 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


Along the Line of the 
ATLANTIG COAST LINE RAILROAD 


in Virginia North-and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, write to 
- See OUR GUARANTEE of WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Im- | 
migration Agent, - Jacksonville, Florida | 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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A BOOK YOU CAN’T BUY 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
AND SECURE A COPY OF THE NEW 


American Agriculturist Year Book 
and Farmer’s Almanac for 1907 


A Few Interesting Facts Found in this Book 


Agricultural Data 
Cattle Movement and Markets, Corn Crop of the 
World, Best Methods of Marketing Produce, Pure 
» Food Law, imports of Farm Produce, Staple Crop 
Movement and Markets, Milk Traffic of the Big 
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Fine Climate 
Rich Soil 
Big Crops 








ities. If you desire a change for improvement — better’ 
Directories of Farm Organizations climate — richer soil— larger crops — the states of 
Farmer’s Institutes, Experiment Work, Nation- Or W hingt and - 
al and State Dairy Officials, the Grange, Various fegon, as - on I ie meet every re 
Agricultural and Live Stock Breeders’ Associations quirement for farming. . 


Important Topics and Articles 
Navigating the Air, Arctic Explorations, Earth- 
quakes and Volcanoes, Railroad Earnings, The 
Panama Canal, National Banks, New National and 
State Laws, Advertising by Farmers, Parcels Post. 


The Home 
Cooking Lore, Correct Dress, Household Hints, 
Hygiene and Health. 


Calendars and Weather Records 
Weather Probabilities, Calendars, Weather 
Maps, Flag Storm Signals, Legal Holidays, Blank 
Pages for Special Memoranda. 


The soil is rich, but not high priced. 


You can go out there now and see this country 
yourself by taking advantage of the cheap excursion 
rates offered by the 


| _ UNION PACIFIC 


If you want to know more about these states or 
want to ask any question in regard to the trip, 
write to 











8384 Pages, 4 3-4x6 1-8 ins. 





GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


E WILL send on request this valuable book, free and postpaid, to every sub- 
scriber to this Journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his sub- 
seription for the coming year. New subscribers will receive the book on the 

same terms. The book is not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with a 
subscription as stated. The book and paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. 

f any other books we have offered in connection with a subscription are desired in 
addition tothe Year Book, they can coy be had by making an additional payment. 
Remit by express money order, check, draft or registered letter. The money order costs 
but a trifie and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices belew, but, 
to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homesteed Bidg. NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette St. CHICAGO, Marquette Bldg" 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
. Omaha, Neb. 
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